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The  Curran  Story 

"The  Beginning  of  Rhinelander" 


FORE  WARD 

There  is  always  a  first  man— one  who  blazes  a  trail 
through  the  wilderness,  who  pioneers  a  settlement  in  the 
midst  of  an  untamed  country,  who  launches  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  a  civilization. 

Such  a  man  was  John  C.  Curran,  who  established  an 
Indian  trading  post  at  the  age  of  21  on  the  site  of  Rhine¬ 
lander,  Wis.,  in  1859.  He  was  the  city’s  first  settler,  and 
this  is  his  story. 

Rhinelander  is  bordered  on  the  east  and  south  by  the 
Pelican  River.  Tracing  the  limits  of  this  northwoods  com¬ 
munity,  the  river  idles  by  virgin  pine  stands  that  were  . 
growing  when  Curran  first  canoed  up  the  river  nearly  a 
century  ago.  It  was  the  beauty  of  this  region,  with  its 
clear  waters  reflecting  the  images  of  the  forests  they  nur¬ 
tured,  that  prompted  Curran  to  settle  here. 

On  the  southwest  corner  of  the  city,  the  Pelican  River 
flows  into  the  Wisconsin.  Overlooking  the  junction  of  the 
two  rivers,  facing  north  and  west,  is  a  corner  of  land  from 
where  one  can  obtain  a  commanding  view  of  the  water¬ 
ways  and  where  invariably  there  is  a  breeze  blowing  due 
to  the  avenues  of  air  currents  created  by  the  rivers. 

Favored  by  these  natural  advantages,  the  site  was 
used  as  a  camping  ground  by  the  Indians  long  before  the 
appearance  of  the  white  man.  Here  they  had  ready  access 
to  the  rivers  from  whence  came  their  food  and  water. 
The  breeze  blowing  over  the  point  helped  to  dispel  the 
smoke  from  their  fires  and  offered  some  relief  from  the 
insects  that  breed  with  the  summer.  From  this  point  of 
vantage,  too,  they  could  more  easily  detect  the  approach 
of  an  enemy.  Indians  still  were  camped  on  the  point  when 
Curran  first  set  eyes  upon  the  site  in  1857  on  a  canoe  trip 
up  the  Wisconsin  to  the  Eagle  River.  Impressed  by  what 
he  saw,  the  19-year-old  youth  beached  his  canoe  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  area  around  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers.  He 
returned  two  years  later  to  build  his  trading  post  at  this 
location. 

John  Curran  lived  on  the  junction  of  the  Pelican  and 
Wisconsin  for  more  than  40  years,  building  the  city’s  first 
home  and  rearing  his  family.  In  1901  when  he  had  passed 
the  age  of  60,  he  abandoned  the  homestead  and  the  big 
house  called  “Riversides”  to  begin  a  new  life  in  the  far¬ 
thest  corner  of  the  northwest,  Everett,  Wash. 


Perhaps  it  was  well  that  John  Curran  never  returned 
to  the  spot  he  thought  so  beautiful.  In  time  the  wastes  of 
the  city  he  had  pioneered  scummed  the  waters  of  both  the 
Pelican  and  Wisconsin,  soiling  the  junction  of  the  two  riv¬ 
ers.  Today  this  site,  once  favored  by  white  man  and  In¬ 
dian  alike,  is  no  longer  a  scene  of  beauty.  Neglected,  it  has 
been  reclaimed  by  nature  in  a  growth  of  nondescript 
weeds  and  grasses. 

One  can  see  this  historic  location  by  approaching  the 
city  on  Highway  17  from  the  south.  The  Curran  home¬ 
stead  is  on  the  left  just  as  one  comes  to  the  bridge  crossing 
the  Pelican  River.  At  the  time  of  writing,  there  stands  a 
red  barn  and  a  smaller  structure  nearby  once  used  as  a 
stable.  Curran  put  up  these  buildings  about  1880,  two 
years  before  Rhinelander  mushroomed  as  a  logging  cen¬ 
ter,  and  they  are  believed  to  be  the  area's  oldest  struc¬ 
tures.  The  foundations  of  “Riversides/*  the  Curran  dwell¬ 
ing,  also  can  be  spotted  if  ope  takes  the  trouble  to  get 
out  and  look  for  the  masonry  hidden  in  the  weeds. 

Across  the  river  stands  the  Rhinelander  ranger  sta¬ 
tion  just  within  the  city  limits.  It  sets  opposite  Riverside 
Park,  which  Curran  described  almost  a  century  ago  as  “a 
nice,  large  grove  of  pine.’*  In  front  of  the  ranger  station 
near  the  road  is  a  mounted  plaque.  It  purports  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  trading  post  operated  by  John  Curran.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  it  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river. 

Originally,  the  marker  stood  on  the  Curran  home¬ 
stead.  It  was  put  there  in  1935  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  During  the  construction  of  the 
present  Pelican  River  bridge  two  years  later,  the  widen¬ 
ing  of  the  approaches  to  the  bridge  necessitated  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  marker,  and  the  tablet  was  kept  in  storage 
by  the  city.  About  1941  it  was  decided  to  put  the.  tablet 
on  display  again.  At  the  time  city  officials  felt  the  tablet 
would  be  safer  within  the  boundaries  of  the  city  and 
ordered  it  mounted  on  the  grounds  of  the  ranger  station. 
So  the  marker  was  put  back,  but  without  regard  for  his¬ 
torical  accuracy. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the  influence  of  the  man 
upon  the  city  he  pioneered.  His  name  is  recalled  today  in 
the  Curran  School  and  Curran  St.  Upon  plats  of  the  city 
can  be  seen  the  “Curran  Addition.**  From  historical  rec¬ 
ords,  it  is  noted  that  he  was  the  first  chairman  of  the 
Town  of  Pelican  formed  in  1882.  A  year  later  he  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  first  school  board  here.  In  1885  he 
helped  to  create  Oneida  County,  previously  a  part  of 


Lincoln  County.  In  1890  he  platted  an  addition  to  the  city. 

Despite  his  influence  upon  Rhinelander,  John  Curran 
became  almost  an  unknown  figure  in  this  northwoods 
community.  The  city  was  not  to  blame,  for  it  had  50  years 
to  forget  its  first  settler.  John  Curran  and  his  family  mov¬ 
ed  west  in  1901.  Not  a  descendant  remained,  and  none  re¬ 
turned.  When  Curran  left  the  city,  a  newspaper  account 
of  the  day  lamented  the  fact  in  an  editorial  entitled  “The 
Passing  of  a  Pioneer.”  When  he  died  30  years  later  in 
Everett,  only  a  brief  mention  of  his  demise  was  pub¬ 
lished  here.  John  Curran  already  was  a  stranger  to  most 
of  Rhinelander. 

In  August  and  September,  1953,  the  Rhinelander 
Daily  News  published  a  series  of  19  articles  about  the  city 
pioneer.  It  was  the  first  comprehensive  account  of  his 
life  and  restored  Curran’s  rightful  place  in  the  pageantry 
of  the  city’s  history.  The  Curran  story  was  made  possible 
through  the  help  of  two  of  Curran’s  children — Julia  Cur¬ 
ran  O’Reilly,  81,  of  Balsam  Lake,  Wis.,  and  Muriel  Curran 
Gable,  72,  of  Everett,  Wash. 

Besides  their  own  reminiscences  of  their  father  and  of 
Rhinelander’s  earliest  days,  the  daughters  supplied  letters 
and  photographs  treasured  by  the  family.  Some  of  these 
items  had  been  saved  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  valuable  was  John  Curran’s  own  memoirs, 
covering  a  period  of  four  years — from  1855  to  1859.  Never 
before  published,  these  memoirs  gave  a  first-hand  account 
of  the  development  of  the  Wisconsin  River  Valley.  This 
was  indeed  a  historical  find  of  great  importance,  par¬ 
ticularly  since  the  writings  narrated  the  earliest  be¬ 
ginnings  of  logging  in  northern  Wisconsin — an  industry 
which  paved  the  way  to  the  settlement  of  the  north  coun¬ 
try.  Incidentally,  the  memoirs  corrected  errors  in  some 
previous  accounts  of  the  early  logging  days. 

Following  the  appearance  of  the  Curran  story  in  The 
Daily  News,  many  readers  requested  that  the  material 
be  gathered  under  one  cover.  This  booklet  is  in  answer 
to  these  requests.  It  contains  additional  historical  data 
and  photographs  not  previously  published,  and  it  also 
corrects  the  few  inaccuracies  in  the  original  account.  It  is 
dedicated  to  the  women  who  made  it  possible — Julia  and 
Muriel  Curran. 


R.  Joe  Botsford 
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.  Chapter  1 


Born  in  poverty  was  John  C.  Cur¬ 
ran,  Rhinelander's  first  settler. 
But  from  his  forebearers,  he  in¬ 
herited  the  taste  for  adventure  and 
the  quality  of  self-reliance  that  en¬ 
abled  him  to  carve  a.  home  and  a 
future  out  of  a  wilderness.  ' 

The  first  Curran  in  the  New 
World  was  Patrick  Curran,  an 
Irish  Catholic,  who  emigrated  from 
his  native  land  to  the  Province  of 
Quebec  about  1812.  There  he  mar¬ 
ried  Julia  Finnegan.  She,  too,  had 
come  from  Ireland,  but  had  lived 
In  Canada  since  a  child.  The  cou¬ 
ple  settled  in  the  parish  of  St  Ani- 
cet,  Huntington  County,  Quebec, 
and  there  on  Aug.  22,  1838,  John  C. 
Curran  was  born.  He  was  one  of  13 
children. 

Patrick  Curran  is  said  to  have 
been  a  chemist  engaged  in  re¬ 
ducing  limestone  used  by  St.  Anicet 
tanneries.  When  John  was  an  in¬ 
fant,  the  Curran  family  apparent¬ 
ly  moved  across  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  to  Malone,  N.  Y.,  just  op¬ 
posite  St.  Anicet.  An  obituary  of 
another  son,  Thomas  Curran,  lists 
his  birthplace  as  Malone  in  the 
year  1840. 

Despite  the  father's  trade,  the 
Curran  family  was  poor,  and  most 
of  the  children  received  only  the 
bare  essentials  of  education.  As 
was  more  or  less  the  custom  of  the 
times,  the  sons  left  home  as  soon 
as  they  could  fend  for  themselves 
This  lack  of  a  proper  education 
never  was  forgotten  by  John  Cur¬ 
ran.  In  later  years  he  was  to  de¬ 
vote  much  of  his  efforts  to  school 
matters,  building  the  first  school- 
house  in  the  Rhinelander  area  and 
serving  on  the  school  boards  of 
both  the  Town  of  Pelican,  Oneida 
County,  and  the  city  of  Everett, 
Wash. 

In  1852,  it  was  John’s  turn  to 


leave  home.  Through  his  memoirs, 
he  tells  us  of  this  event: 

"At  the  age  of  14,  I  went  out 
with  my  older  brother,  Martin, 
into  the  state  of  New  York  to  work 
in  the  woods.  We  worked  that  win¬ 
ter  on  what  was  known  as  the 
headwaters  of  the  North  River. 
The  following  summer  Martin  and 
1  returned  to  the  woods,  clearing 
and  improving  the  river.  The  next 
winter  we  worked  out  on  the 
Racket  River  until  spring  when  we 
went  down  the  river  to  a  place 
called  Pierpont.  There  we  worked 
in  a  sawmill." 

Curran  remained;  at  Pierpont  un¬ 
til  the  summer  of  1855  when  he 
returned  to  his  home.  By  now  he 
was  17  years  old,  husky  and  strong 
from  his  labors.  Behind  him  were 
three  years  of  making  his  own 
way  in  the  world.  He  was  both  in¬ 
dependent  and  restless  and  could 
not  stay  long  under  the  family 
roof.  "On  Sept.  1,  1855,"  he  writes, 
"I  started  for  Wisconsin  with  an 
older  man  by  the  name  of  Jack 
Higgins,  who  owned  a  team  of 
horses  and  a  wagon." 

The  moment  for  severing  family 
ties  had  come,  and  it  is  believed 
that  young  John  never  saw  his 
parents  again.  But  he  was  heard 
to  say  in  later  years  that  one  or 
both  of  them  lived  to  be  100  years 
old.  It  was  the  desire  of  his  life  to 
accomplish  the  same  feat,  and  he 
nearly  made  it,  too. 

With  the  team  and  wagon,  Hig¬ 
gins  and  young  Curran  headed  to¬ 
ward  Fort  Covington,  New  York, 
and  on  to  Ogdensburg.  There  they 
loaded  their  wagon  and  horses  onto 
a  boat  that  carried  them  through 
Lake  Ontario  -as  far  as  Niagara. 
Here  all  was  placed  aboard  an 
immigrant  train  bound  for  Chicago. 
The  entire  westward  trip  took 
about  two  weeks. 
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“Chicago,*'  writes  Curran,  “was 
a  small  city  at  the  time  with  not 
a  single  paved  street  in  the  whole 
settlement.  Neither  was  there  any 
railroad  north  into  Wisconsin.  We 
stayed  a  few  days  to  outfit  our¬ 
selves  and  then  headed  north  on 
an  old  road  that  led  through  Big 
Foot  Prairie  and  on  to  Shapier, 
Wis.  We  arrived  in  Shapier  about 
Sept.  25,  1855. 

“Higgins  and  I  decided  to  go  on. 
Outside  of  Janesville,  we  were  halt¬ 
ed  by  an  angry  mob  that  had  just 
lynched  a  man.  He  was  hanging 
from  an  oak  tree  nearby. 

“We  asked  a  bystander  why  the 
man  had  been  strung  up.  We  were 
told  he  was  a  horse  thief  and  had 
been  caught  red-handed  with  the 
property  in  his  possession.  By  then 
the  people  began  to  cut  down  the 
tree.  In  a  very  short  time,  the 
pieces  were  all  taken  away  for 
souvenirs,  and  the  mob  cleared  the 
road  to  allow  us  to  continue  our 
journey  into  Janesville.  We  re¬ 
mained  here  one  day  with  some 
acquaintances  of  Mr.  Higgins. 
They  had  come  here  a  year  or  two 
before.’* 

Curran  reports  that  Janesville 
was  “a  very  Uny  village,  with  the 
only  industry  being  a  small  grist 
mill.”  Seeing  little  here  to  interest 
them,  he  and  Higgins  continued 
north  to  Madison,  “another  small 
city.”  A  few  days  were  spent  in 
Madison  by  the  two  men  to  renew 
their  supplies.  Sometime  during 
the  last  week  of  September,  1855, 
“we  left  Madison  and  made  our 
way  to  Portage  City,  where  we 
first  got  a  glimpse  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  River.” 

And  John  Curran  adds:  “On  the 
banks  of  this  river,  I  was  to  live 
for  so  many  years  afterward  at 
the  junction  of  the  Pelican  and 
Wisconsin.” 

One  can  only  guess  the  thoughts 
of  the  17-year-old  youth  upon  his 


first  view  of  the  “Wisconse,”  flow¬ 
ing  majestically  from  the  heart  of 
the  great  pine  forests  of  northern 
Wisconsin.  But  we  do  know  that 
Curran  and  his  companion.  Jack 
Higgins,  spent  one  night  in  “Port¬ 
age  City.”  Undoubtedly  they  talk¬ 
ed  that  evening  to  loggers  and 
trappers,  who  told  of  the  unlimited 
opportunities  for  work  “up  in  the 
Wisconsin  pinery.”  Afired  perhaps 
by  the  thought  of  the  untapped  re¬ 
sources  in  the  north  country,  they 
hitched  up  the  team  to  their  wagon 
early  the  next  morning  and  drove 
out  of  Portage. 

By  mid-afternoon  the  two  men 
reached  the  village  of  Briggsville, 
12  miles  away.  They  went  on 
through  the  settlement  and  when 
darkness  fell,  they  put  up  for  the 
night  at  a  “country  tavern.” 

“The  tavern,”  Curran  writes  in 
his  memoirs,  “was  owned  by  a 
man  named  Oliver.  He  was  look¬ 
ing  for  someone  to  cut  and  haul  in 
his  winter  wood.  So  we  struck  up 
a  trade  with  him  for  our  room 
and  board  as  our  funds  were 
running  short.” 

Curran  and  Higgins  labored  all 
the  next  day  over  the  wood,  not 
returning  to  the  tavern  until  after 
dark.  “There  we  met  a  man  by 
the  name  of  George  W.  Strobridge, 
who  had  driven  in  with  his  team¬ 
ster  with  two  horse  teams  loaded 
with  supplies  for  the  winter.” 

The  meeting  with  Strobridge  at 
this  country  tavern  was  a  momen¬ 
tous  milestone  in  John  Curran’s 
life.  A  pioneer  settler  of  Merrill, 
then  known  as  Jenny,  Strobridge 
was  to  give  young  Curran  his  first 
job  in  northern  Wisconsin,  and  the 
two  men  were  to  become  life-long 
friends  after  that  night. 

We  can  almost  picture  the  scene 
of  this  eventful  moment  for  Cur¬ 
ran.  Strobridge  and  his  teamster 
saw  that  their  horses  were  bedded 
down  properly,  then  entered  the 
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tavern  where  Curran  and  Higgins 
had  jqst  come  in  from  hauling  in 
the  proprietor's  winter  wood.  All 
sat  down  to  a  simple  fare  in  the 
main  room  of  the  tavern.  Outside 
the  October  night  was  chilly,  so  a 
fire  burned  brightly  in  the  f  i  r  e- 
place,  almost  dimming  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  oil  lamps  and  warm¬ 
ing  the  men  as  they  ate  at  the 
rough  board  table. 

Afterwards  the  men  sat  in  the 
glow  of  the  fireplace,  smoking  and 
exchanging  information  and  bits  of 
gossip.  The  teen-aged  Curran  learn¬ 
ed  that  the  newcomers  were  going 
to  Jenny,  and  he  was  all  ears  when 
Strobridge  spoke  of  the  bustling 
activities  going  on  "in  the  pinery." 
He  listened  respectively  to  the  old¬ 
er  man,  who  explained  that  log¬ 
ging,  then  in  its  infancy,  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  shores  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  River  and  its  tributaries  be¬ 
tween  Wausau  and  "Jenny,"  and 
that  the  latter  was  the  northern¬ 
most  logging  center  in  the  state  in 
that  fall  of  1855. 

Apparently  Strobridge  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  Curran  and  Higgins,  for 
he  offered  them  a  Job.  The  two 
were  sold  at  once  on  "Jenny,"  as 
Curran  reports  that  'we  hired  out 
to  Mr.  Strobridge  for  the  winter. 
The  next  morning  we  bade  Mr. 
Oliver  goodbye  and  continued  our 
journey  northward,  with  Mr.  Stro¬ 
bridge  as  our  guide.  We  arrived  in 
Stevens  Point  on  Saturday,  Oct.  1, 
1855." 

It  was  late  when  the  party  reach¬ 
ed  Stevens  Point,  and  the  men  re¬ 
tired  at  once  to  get  an  early  start 
When  Curran  awoke  the  following 
morning  and  caught  his  first 
glimpse  of  the  community  in  day¬ 
light,  he  was  astonished  at  the 
busy  scene.  "Stevens  Point  was  a 
very  small  place,  but  logging  camps 
were  going  in  about  the  settlement. 
Although  it  was  Sunday,  many 
teams  were  being  loaded  up  and 
were  starting  for  these  camps." 

Curran,  Higgins,  Strobridge  and 
the  unidentified  fourth  member  ot 


the  party  drove  their  three  teams 
out  of  Stevens  Point  and  by  dusk 
the  wagons  had  reached  Knowlton, 
a  distance  of  15  miles.  Here  the 
men  stayed  the  night.  Better  time 
was  made  the  next  day,  and  the 
party  covered  the  20-mile  trip  to 
Wausau  by  nightfall.  This  one 
night  in  Wausau  was  spent  in  the 
"Forest  House,  which  was  only 
partly  completed."  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  party  got  another  early 
start  for  Jenny,  expecting  to  make 
the  20-mile  trek  before  sundown. 
But  trouble  was  afoot.  Curran 
writes : 

"As  usual,  Mr.  Strobridge  and 
his  two  wagons  started  off.  My 
companion  and  I,  of  course,  did 
not  know  the  road,  so  we  left  it 
all  to  Mr.  Strobridge's  teamster. 
But  it  seemed  he  did  not  know 
much  about  the  road  either.  Af¬ 
ter  driving  several  hours,  we  found 
that  we  were  on  the  wrong  road 
and  more  than  two  miles  out  of 
our  way.  We  had  to  retrace  our 
steps. 

"When  we  got  to  the  Pine  River 
(six  miles  southwest  of  Merrill  on 
the  Wisconsin  River),  we  broke  an 
evener  on  one  of  the  teams.  With 
only  an  axe,  the  job  was  difficult, 
but  we  got  it  mended  up.  By  now 
it  was  getting  along  toward  night, 
and  we  had  not  yet  crossed  the 
river.  When  we  got  to  the  bridge, 
it  was  quite  dark,  and  we  conclud¬ 
ed  that  we  should  remain  for  the 
night." 

Curran  relates  that  "an  old  log¬ 
ging  camp"  was  nearby.  The  men 
found  "shelter"  for  their  horses  in 
the  abandoned  camp,  then  located 
a  building  for  themselves  and  built 
a  fire.  But  he  adds,  "We  did  not 
have  any  blankets  nor  anything  to 
eat  since  early  morning.  You  can 
easily  imagine  we  did  not  spend 
a  very  pleasant  night." 

At  dawn  the  men  arose  and 
crossed  the  bridge.  Although  the 
distance  to  "Jenny"  was  only  six 
miles,  Curran  tells  us  that  the 


party  did  not  reach  the  community 
until  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  due 
to  “the  poor  road.” 

The  city  now  known  as  Merrill 
was  only  a  ”small  hamlet”  when 
Curran  first  saw  it  in  that  October 
of  1855.  ”lt  had  only  one  sawmill 


which  was  built  two  years  previous 
by  Andrew  Warren,  Jr.,  commonly 
called  the  Red  Rushee.  There  was 
not  a  single  .  frame  house,  only 
board  shanties  or  log  cabins.  There 
were,  at  the  time,  but  five  white 
women  in  the  place.” 


Two  20th  Century  Women  View  19th  Century  Relics  —  Oxen  Yoke 
and  Tools  Belonged  to  John  Curran. 
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Chapter  2 


The  winter  of  1855-56  was  tha 
first  in  northern  Wisconsin  for  17- 
year-old  John  Curran,  and  he  work¬ 
ed  throughout  the  winter  for 
George  Strobridge,  the  man  he  and 
Jack  Higgins  had  met  in  the  coun¬ 
try  tavern.  In  his  memoirs,  Cur¬ 
ran  gives  a  complete  account  of 
his  activities  during  that  first  win¬ 
ter  “up  in  the  pinery/*  but  there 
is  no  further  mention  of  Higgins 
with  whom  Curran  had  emigrated 
to  Wisconsin  from  New  York 
state. 

The  day  after  his  arrival  in  Mer¬ 
rill,  young  Curran  was  put  to  work 
in  Strobridge’s  sawmill.  This  job 
kept  him  busy  until  about  Dec. 
10  when  he  went  out  into  the  woods 
to  log  for  his  employer.  A  typical 
day  in  the  life  of  a  logger  is  rec¬ 
orded  faithfully  by  Curran  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  rare  glimpse  of  that  rug¬ 
ged  era. 

“We  had  to  walk  about  three 
miles  to  our  work  both  morning 
and  evening.  So  that  we  could  be¬ 
gin  cutting  at  daylight,  we  started 
out  in  the  dark  and  worked  until 
it  was  dark. 

“We  always  carried  our  noon 
lunch  with  us.  This  was  tied  up 
in  a  handkerchief  and  each  man 
had  to  care  for  his  own.  When 
the  weather  was  very  cold,  we 
would  bury  our  lunch  in  the  snow 
to  keep  it  from  freezing.  During 
the  noon,  we  generally  ate  our 
lunch  while  walking  up  and  down 
the  road  in  an  effort  to  keep 
warm.” 

Curran  explains  that  the  logs 
were  hauled  to  a  sawmill  in  Jenny 
where  the  “lumber  was  cut  and 
piled  up  to  be  rafted  in  the  spring.” 
In  that  spring  of  1856,  the  ice  went 
out  of  the  Wisconsin  River  about 
May  1.  Curran's  next  task  was  to 
he!p  raft  the  lumber  down  the  Wis¬ 


consin  and  Mississippi  rivers  to 
market  at  Quincy,  HI. 

“But  the  water  in  the  Wisconsin 
River  that  spring  was  very  high, 
and  we  were  detained  for  several 
days  at  Big  Bull  Falls  (Wausau). 
Then  the  water  fell  enough  to  al¬ 
low  us  to  run  the  lumber  over 
the  falls.  But  when  we  got  to  Little 
Bull  Falls  (Mosinee),  the  water 
again  was  high.” 

Curran  writes  in  his  memoirs 
that  the  “pilot”  was  impatient  ov¬ 
er  the  delay  and  decided  to  chance 
running  the  rafts  of  logs  over  the 
falls  through  a  slough  called  Bull 
Calf.  The  pilot  called  for  “volun¬ 
teers,”  and  Curran  responded  with 
the  bravo  of  youth.  It  was  the  first 
of  many  times  that  he  was  to  risk' 
his  life  on  the  Wisconsin  River. 

“I  volunteered  to  man  the  oars 
on  the  first  piece  to  go  over  the 
falls,  and  all  went  well  until  we 
struck  the  water  that  came  in  from 
the  main  river.  This  water  caught 
our  piece  of  timber,  and  it  sucked 
the  piece  down  so  deep  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  that  the  crews  on  both  oars 
had  to  grab  ho!d  of  what  we  called 
the  'sucker  line.'  This  was  a  line 
strung  from  land  to  the  end  of 
the  piece. 

“But  it  was  only  for  a  moment 
that  we  remained  under  the  wa¬ 
ter.  Then  the  current  caught  us 
and  brought  us  to  the  surface.  Peo¬ 
ple  on  shore  told  me  afterwards 
that  ail  they  could  see  of  us  was 
our  feet  sticking  above  the  water.” 

Due  to  the  high  water,  the  lum¬ 
ber  drive  was  held  up  several  tim¬ 
es,  both  on  the  Wisconsin  and  the 
Mississippi  rivers.  The  schedule 
called  for  a  30-day  drive  to  mar¬ 
ket.  But  the  lumber  did  not  reach 
Quincy  until  60  days  after  the  drive 
was  started  at  Merrill.  After  the 
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lumber  was  sold  and  the  men  paid 
off,  Curran  struck  out  on  his  own, 
taking  the  Illinois  Central  to  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  youth  spent  Several  days 
in  the  growing  metropolis,  then 
boarded  the  North  Western  Rail¬ 
way  which  had  started  a  line  north¬ 
ward,  extending  as  far  as  Janes¬ 
ville. 

At  Janesville,  Curran  passed  the 
summer  of  1856.  Apparently  he  had 
spent  considerable  money  in  Chi¬ 
cago  for  he  was  looking  for  work. 
He  found  employment  first  with  a 
farmer  named  Fellows,  who  oper¬ 
ated  a  place  about  10  miles  east 
of  the  village.  After  haying  and 
harvesting,  he  got  a  job  in  Janes¬ 
ville,  driving  a  team  and  hauling 
lumber  from  the  railway  depot  to 
a  lumberyard.  While  employed  as 
a  team  driver,  he  observed  his 
18th  birthday. 

But  the  call  of  the  “pinery"  was 
too  strong  for  young  Curran  to  re¬ 
sist.  On  Sept.  1,  1856,  he  headed 
north. 

"I  got  as  far  as  Stevens  Point 
where  I  hired  out  to  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Racker  and  worked 
in  a  brickyard.  (Curran  obviously 
had  run  short  of  funds  again).  Af¬ 
ter  a  month,  I  concluded  my  job 
to  hunt  deer  as  they  were  very 
plentiful  in  these  parts.  About  the 
middle  of  October,  I  decided  to 
return  to  Jenny  (Merrill).’* 

At  Jenny  Curran  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  his  former  em¬ 
ployer,  George  Strobridge,  and  he 
easily  got  the  job  of  cutting  tim¬ 
ber.  He  relates: 

“Mr.  Strobridge  had  moved  from 
his  log  place  above  the  mill  pond 
and  had  built  a  frame  house  a- 
bout  a  mile  below  the  pond.  We 
had  a  small  crew  that  winter,  so 
we  lived  in  the  house  with  Mr. 
Strobridge  and  his  family.  This 
was  the  first  or  second  frame 
house  built  in  Jenny.  A  man  by 
the  name  of  Space  had  built  an¬ 


other  frame  house  up  near  the  mill. 
It  may  have  been  put  up  before 
the  Strobridge  house." 

Curran  reports  that  much  snow 
feU  during  the  winter  of  1856-57. 
In  February  there  was  a  rain 
storm  which  crusted  the  snow  to 
the  extent  that  it  was  impossible 
to  use  teams  In  the  woods. 

“We  had  to  stop  logging,  and 
Mr.  Strobridge  put  us  to  work  get¬ 
ting  out  shingle  timber.  We  built 
a  camp  first,  shaved  the  shingles 
from  the  timber,  then  built  a  road 
to  get  the  shingles  out  of  camp. 
This  required  much  snow  shovel¬ 
ing.  After  this  job,  Mr.  Strobridge 
pat  me  to  work  making  timbers 
for  a  large  frame  barn.  I  helped 
to  put  up  the  barn.  Then  I  hired  out 
to  Cy  Strobridge,  a  brother  of 
George,  who  wanted  to  put  up  a 
hotel  in  Jenny." 

The  hotel  mentioned  by  Curran 
was  called  the  Jenny  House.  It 
had  been  built  a  year  or  two  be¬ 
fore  by  another  Merrill  pioneer, 
Alexander  Watson.  Cy  Strobridge, 
who  became  the  community’s  first 
postmaster  and  later  conducted  the 
post  office  in  the  Jenny  House,  had 
just  purchased  the  hotel  and  want¬ 
ed  to  add  on  to  it. 

Curran  explains  that  he  “made 
all  the  timbers"  for  this  addition. 
“Then  I  helped  to  put  up  the  build¬ 
ing  and  finish  it  off  for  occupancy. 
Ibis  kept  me  busy  until  August, 
1857." 

That  month  of  August  recorded 
three  Important  happenings  in  the 
life  of  John  Curran.  First,  his  19th 
birthday  came  due.  Second,  he  saw 
for  the  first  time  that  portion  of 
the  Wisconsin  River  between  Mer¬ 
rill  and  Eagle  River.  Third,  it  was 
during  that  month  that  he  first 
stepped  ashore  on  what  was  to  be 
the  site  of  Rhinelander,  the  city 
he  pioneered. 

Whether  it  was  by  chance  or  be¬ 
cause  he  made  it  his  business  to 
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do  so,  Curran  always  paired  off 
with  the  kind  of  man  who  could 
do  him  some  good.  There  was  Jack 
Higgins,  who  brought  him  to  Wis¬ 
consin;  then  George  Strobridge, 
who  persuaded  him  to  come  to 
Merrill  and  kept  him  employed 
whenever  possible.  Now  there  was 
Pete  Cramer,  commonly  called 
“Dutch  Pete.” 

It  was  while  he  was  putting  the 
finishing  touches  on  the  Jenny 
House  that  Curran  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  Dutch  Pete.  The  latter 
had  settled  up  in  the  Eagle  River 
area  the  year  before  and  was  in 
Merrill  to  buy  supplies  for  the  com¬ 
ing  winter. .  Perhaps  he  stayed  at 
the  Jenny  House  and  met  Curran 
there.  At  least  it  is  safe  to  as¬ 
sume  that  both  men  knew  each 
other  by  reputation.  Dutch  Pete 
already  was  a  well-known  figure 
along  the  river.  Curran,  meanwhile, 
had  earned  a  reputation  as  one 
willing  to  work  hard  and  pull  his 
share  of  the  load.  His  best  refer¬ 
ence  was  the  work  he  had  done 
for  the  prominent  Strobridge  broth¬ 
ers. 

In  any  event  Curran  and  Dutch 
Pete  teamed  up.  Since  he  had  al¬ 
ready  spent  one  winter  in  Merrill, 
the  youth  was  ready  to  see  new 
country.  And  as  he  explained  it, 
“Dutch  Pete  wanted  me  to  help 
him  take  a  canoeload  of  supplies 
up  to  the  Eagle  River.” 

On  an  August  day  in  1857,  Cur¬ 
ran  and  Dutch  Pete  loaded  a  canoe 
and  proceeded  up  the  Wisconsin 
River.  The  first  lap  of  their  journey 
was  to  Grandfather  Falls,  halfway 
between  Merrill  and  Tomahawk.  At 
the  falls  which  marked  the  north¬ 
ern  limits  of  logging  activities,  the 
two  men  cached  the  canoe  and 
loaded  the  supplies  on  their  backs 
to  portage  to  the  head  of  the  falls. 
This  distance  covered  more  than 
a  mile  over  a  “rough  rocky  trail." 
Curran  continues: 

“There  Dutch  Pete  had  another 


canoe  waiting,  a  log  one,  and  we 
got  as  far  as  Grandmother  Bull 
Falls  (below  the  present  city  of 
Tomahawk).  We  had  to  portage 
everything  again  and  cordel  the 
canoe  over  these  falls.  Then  we 
had  good  canoeing  until  we  reach¬ 
ed  what  Dutch  Pete  called  ‘Nigger 
Islands,'  about  eight  miles  above 
the  Tomahawk  River. 

“Here  we  struck  rapids  and 
riffles;  what  we  called  the  ‘Ten- 
Mile  Rapids.*  This  also  took  in 
Whirlpool  Rapids  and  required  an¬ 
other  portage.  Again  we  had  to 
unload  the  canoe  farther  up  the 
river  when  we  reached  Hut  Rapids. 
In  due  time,  we  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pelican  River.” 

John  Curran  and  Dutch  Pete 
stopped  to  rest  from  their  stren- 
ous  journey  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  rivers.  This  was  Curran’s  first 
view  of  the  future  site  of  Rhine¬ 
lander.  The  two  men  landed  per¬ 
haps  on  the  location  of  the  present- 
day  ranger  station  for  Curran  re¬ 
ports  that  he  was  impressed  by 
“a  nice,  large  grove  of  pine,'*  now 
Riverside  Park. 

Indeed  the  beauty  of  the  pine 
stands  overlooking  the  junction  of 
the  rivers  nearly  100  years  ago 
so  struck  young  Curran  that  he 
relates:  “Dutch  Pete  and  I  walked 
through  this  grove  for  a  short  dist¬ 
ance,  and  I  liked  the  looks  of  the 
whole  location  very  much.  It  was 
on  the  junction  of  these  rivers  that 
1  was  later  to  live  for  so  many 
years.” 

After  this  now-historic  breathing 
spell,  the  two  men  continued  their 
canoe  trip.  They  had  to  portage 
over  the  “Little  Pelican  Rapids  and 
the  main  Pelican  Rapids,”  then 
the  Rainbow  Rapids. 

“In  time  we  reached  Big  St.  Ger¬ 
main  Creek,  then  Otter  Rapids. 
These  we  managed  to  pole  over 
without  taking  out  any  of  our  load. 
Finally  we  entered  the  Eagle  Riv- 
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er  and  proceeded  up  to  the  outlet 
of  Yellow  Birch  Lake.  Here  Dutch 
Pete  had  a  nice  log  cabin  built. 
The  year  before  he  had  cleared 
two  acres  and  planted  it  the  previ¬ 
ous  spring  with  garden  truck  and 
potatoes.” 

Curran  now  had  reached  the 
northernmost  settlement  on  the 
Wisconsin  Biver  In  that  summer 
of  1857.  Besides  Dutch  Pete,  there 
lived  here  “Hi-Polar*’  (Hiram  B. 
Polar)  and  another  man  called 
“Kentuck”  (Charles  L.  Perry). 


Says  Curran  in  his  memoirs: 

“These  two  men  came  up  in  the 
spring  of  1856,  the  first  white  set¬ 
tlers  on  the  Eagle  River.  Polar, 
who  had  a  Chippewa  squaw  for  a 
wife,  was  trading  with  the  Indians 
for  their  furs.  After  a  few  days 
rest  from  the  rigors  of  the  river 
trip,  1  went  with  Dutch  Pete  to 
make  hay  over  on  the  Wisconsin 
River  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ea¬ 
gle  River.  Up  to  this  time,  no 
logging  had  been  done  at  all  in 
this  region.” 


The  Pelican  Rapids  in  the  1890’s,  Showing  The  Old  Log  Dam. 
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Chapter  3 


The  summer  of  1857  waned,  and 
the  waters  of  the  Wisconsin  River 
reflected  the  yellow,  red  and  gold¬ 
en  hues  of  the  woods  in  autumn 
dress.  Nineteen-year-old  John  Cur¬ 
ran  finished  haying  for  Dutch  Pete 
along  the  "Wisconse"  above  the 
Eagle  River,  and  once  more  he 
was  looking  for  work.  He  could 
never  remain  idle  for  long.  This 
time  his  employer  was  a  "fellow 
named  Bonneville." 

Bonneville  had  Just  landed  at  the 
Eagle  River  and  had  decided  to 
locate  himself  "at  the  mouth  of 
the  Deerskin  Creek  a  little  ways 
above  where  it  empties  into  Eagle 
Lake."  Curran  helped  Bonneville 
build  a  log  house  and  then  was 
intrusted  with  the  task  of  bringing 
up  Bonneville’s  wife  and  children 
from  Merrill. 

In  his  memoirs  Curran  makes 
only  a  casual  mention  of  this  as¬ 
signment.  Yet  it  was  a  high  re- 
sponsibi  ity  for  one  so  young  In 
light  of  the  hazards  of  travel  by 
canoe  on  the  Wisconsin  River  in 
those  times.  Today  one  can  drive 
comfortably  from  Merrill  to  Eagle 
River  in  90  minutes.  But  in  1857 
at  ’east  three  davs  had  to  be  allow¬ 
ed  for  the  trip  by  canoe,  since 
the  canoe  had  to  be  portaged 
around  several  falls  and  stretches 
of  rapid  water.  A  mishap  on  the 
river  could  happen  so  easily,  es¬ 
pecially  when  one  was  burden  with 
a  women  and  at  least  two  children 
as  was  Curran  on  this  assignment 
for  Bonneville.  But  this  was  only 
the  first  of  many  times  that  Cur¬ 
ran  was  selected  for  important 
tasks.  The  youth  was  sturdy,  self- 
re’iant  and  serious-minded.  For 
these  qualities,  pEople  placed  great 
trust  in  him. 

Apparently  the  Bonneville  as¬ 
signment  passed  without  accident 
and  Curran  delivered  his  charges 


safely  to  Eagle  River.  There  is  no 
further  mention  of  the  incident  in 
his  memoirs.  The  trip  up  the  Wis¬ 
consin  miist  have  been  a  memor¬ 
able  one  for  the  Bonneville  fam¬ 
ily.  Fall  weaves  an  attractive  set¬ 
ting  along  the  river;  gaily-colored 
leaves  falling  Into  the  water  and 
floating  downstream  like  so  many 
painted  barges  in  a  water  carni¬ 
val,  while  overhead  the  ducks  fly 
nervously  above  the  vast  beds  of 
wild  rice. 

It  was  in  this  fall  of  1857  that 
John  Curran  played  a  role  in 
another  historic  venture— the  first 
logging  around  toe  Eagle  River. 
Here  again  his  memoirs,  made 
public  for  the  first  time  in  "The 
Curran  Story,"  are  invaluable  as 
these  writings  correct  errors  in 
existing  accounts  of  toe  area’s 
earliest  days.  For  example,  the 
"History  of  Lincoln,  Oneida  and 
Vilas  Counties"  notes: 

"The  first  logging  in  Vilas  Coun¬ 
ty  was  done  on  the  Eagle  River 
chain  of  lakes  in  toe  spring  of 

1856  by  the  firm  of  Fox  and  Helms, 
of  whom  Fox  was  toe  practical 
woodsman  and  Helms,  the  business 
manager  and  financier.  John  Cur¬ 
ran,  then  of  Rhinelander,  was  their 
foreman." 

This  account  is  erroneous.  Cur¬ 
ran  already  has  told  us  that  he 
spent  toe  spring  of  1856  driving 
logs  down  the  Wisconsin  River 
from  Merrill *  to  Quincy,  Ill.,  and 
that  he  worked  the  summer  at 
Janesville.  We  know,  too,  that  he 
did  not  reach  Eagle  River  until 

1857  where  no  logging  had  been 
done  at  all, 

"John  Curran,  then  of  Rhine¬ 
lander,  was  their  foreman,"  re¬ 
ports  the  tore a-county  history.  Yet 
there  was  no  Rhinelander  in  1856 
and  not  even  a  settlement  on  the 
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A  Postcard  Scene  of  the  Pelican  and  Wisconsin  River  Junction  about 
1895  —  The  House  Is  '‘Riversides,”  Curran’s  Home. 


Pelican  Rapids  (later  Rhineland¬ 
er.)  Curran  did  become  a  foreman 
for  Fox  and  H  1ms,  but  not  until 
January  1859. 

Here  is  how  Curran  begins  the 
story  of  the  first  Eagle  River  log 
drive  in  his  memoirs: 

"In  the  fall  of  1857  I  went  to 

werk  for  Heims  and  Co.  of  Stevens 
Point.  .They  were  going  to  log  that 
winter  around  the  Eagle  River,  so 
they  put  crews  on  the  Wisconsin 
near  us  making  hay.  Joe  Fox,  their 
superintendent,  came  to  our  settle¬ 
ment  for  .the  purpose  of  bui  dtn«f 
camps  for  the  winter.  I  helped  to 
.  build  these  camps. 

"Our  next  task  was  to  cut  a 
road  from  Eagle  River  south  to¬ 
ward  Jenny  (Merrill).  At  that  time 
an  old  tote  road  extended  from 
Jenny  only  as  far  up  the  river  as 
Grandmother  Bun  Falls.  From 
there  north  to  the  Eagle  River  lay 
only  an  unbroken  forest.” 

This  observation  by  John  Curran 
clearly  indicates  that  it  was  the 
logger  who  opened  the  way  for  the 
development  of  northern  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  He  hewed  out  the  roads  over 
which  settlers  flocked  northward  in 
later  years  when  "the  plow  follow¬ 
ed  the  axe."  It  is  doubtful  that 
the  logger  seriously  considered  the 
importance  of  his  role  in  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  north  country*  He  slash¬ 
ed  a  path  through  the  wilderness 
simply  because  he  needed  a  road 
over  which  to  "tote"  his  supplies 
to  the  lumber  camp.  Some  of  his 
breed  lived  to  an  age  to  see  motor 
cars  travel  swift'y  over  these  same 
"tote  roads."  Only  then  perhaps 
did  he  realize  his  contribution  to 
the  settlement  of  the  north. 

Fox  and  Helms  had  received  au¬ 
thorization  in  1855  from  the  Mara¬ 
thon  County  Board  to  construct  the 
tote  road.  As  Curran  mentions  in 
hi$  memoirs,  the  road  extended 
northward  only  to  the  falls  below 
Tomahawk,  since  that  was  the 


northernmost  limits  of  logging  in 
1857.  But  with  the  advent  of  log¬ 
ging  around  the  Eag.*e  River,  the 
extension  o»‘  the  road  was  neces¬ 
sary. 

In  cutting  the  road.  Fox  and 
Helms  followed  the  ancient  Ontona¬ 
gon  Trap  -  a  trail  through  the 
woods  scarcely  larger  than  a  foot¬ 
path  that  was  blazed  by  Indians 
in  some  forgotten  time.  It  ran 
along  th®  erst  bank  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  River  up  to  Pelican  Rapids, 
the  site  of  Rhinelander.  It  crossed 
the  Pelican  River  past  the  future 
Curran  homestead  just  about 
where  the  Highway  17  South  bridge 
now  stands.  From  here  it  went 
overland  through  the  Indian  and 
Sugar  Camp  lakes  region,  up  the 
Eagle  River  to  Eagle  Lake,  around 
the  north  side  of  Big  Twin  Lake 
at  Phelps,  along  the  west  shore  of 
Lac  Vieux  Desert  and  on  up 
through  the  upper  peninsula  to  the 
Ontonagon  River  and  Lake  Super¬ 
ior.  The  tot 2  road  that  followed 
the  old  Indian  trail  was  not  much 
wider— only  large  enough  to  ac¬ 
comodate  an  ox-drawn  wagon. 

In  his  memoirs  Curran  reports 
that  he  "worked  on  the  road  at 
Eagle  River  end."  At  the  same 
time  Fox  and  Helms  had  another 
crew  cutting  at  the  south  end  of 
the  road  northward  with  the  idea 
of  meeting  the  crew  working  south 
from  Eagle  River.  Curran  stayed 
with  the  road  crew  "until  the  snow 
had  piled  up  to  10  inches.  Then 
the  foreman  thought  it  best  for  me 
to  go  below  to  Stevens  Point  and 
bring  up  some  wagons  of  supplies." 

Here  again  it  is  notable  that  Cur¬ 
ran  is  given  a  responsible  assign¬ 
ment notable  because  the  youth 
scarcely  had  turned  19  years  of 
age.  His  last  trip  down  river  was 
to  Merrill  from  where  he  brought 
up  Bonneville's  family.  Now  he 
was  charged  with  an  even  greater 
responsibility.  The  survival  of  the 
Eagle  River  loggers  through  that 
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winter  of  1857-58  depended  in  large 
part  upon  those  supplies.  Hie  trip 
would  not  be  easy  for  Curran.  For 
half  of  the  distance  to  Stevens 
Point,  there  would  be  no  road. 
There  was  only  an  Indian  trail  to 
follow  through  the  frozen  wilder¬ 
ness.  As  it  happened,  the  trip  prov¬ 
ed  more  hazardous  than  the  youth 
dared  to  dream.  Curran  relates: 

“Dutch  Pete  decided  to  go  with 
me  as  well  as  the  lather  of  George 
Strobridge,  my  former  employer. 
Th*  old  man  was  about  75.  He 
had  come  up  early  in  the  fall  and 
was  determined  now  to  go  out  with 
us  to  see  his  people  in  Jenny.  I 
tried  my  level  best  to  have  him 
stay  until  be  could  go  back  by 
team  when  the  road  was  through, 
as  It  was  tough  going  in  winter 
to  travel  through  a  wilderness. 

“But  I  failed  to  convince  him. 
We  started  off  before  daylight.  The 
old  man  would  not  wear  mocca¬ 
sins  like  us,  but  boots.  With  the 
snoW  on  the  ground,  he  started  to 
slip  and  slide.  It.  became  very  dif¬ 
ficult  for  him  to  travel  and  by 
nightfall  we  were  only  10  miles 
south  of  the  Eagle  Elver. 

"That  night  I  forced  him  to  give 
me  a  large,  heavy  woolen  vest  he 
wore.  As  I  packed  a  needle  and 
thread,  I  cut  the  vest  up  and  made 
moccasins.  He  also  packed  some 
woolen  shirts.  One  I  cut  up  and 
made  "nips"  for  him  to  wear  over 
two  pairs  of  woolen  socks. 

“The  next  day  the  old  man  got 
much  better,  but  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  pack  his  boots.  Dutch 
Pete  and  I  divided  his  pack  be* 
tween  us,  so  that  all  he  had  to 
carry  was  those  boots.  Still  our 


progress  was  slow,  and  the  old 
man  was  getting  tired.  In  time  we 
had  to  support  him  along,  one  on 
each  side. 

“Then  our  stock  of  provisions 
was  getting  low.  Dutch  Pete  and 
I  ate  less,  so  that  the  old  man 
could  have  all  he  wanted.  Finally 
there  came  a  day  when  Dutch  Pete 
and  I  had  cnly  one  biscuit  each. 
Fortunately,  on  that  day,  we  met 
the  crew  that  was  cutting  the  road 
north  from  Jenny." 

Borrowing  food  from  the  road 
crew,  the  men  continued  on  until 
they  reached  Grandfather  Bull 
Falls.  There  the>  found  "Norway’s 
logging  camp,  which  had  just  set 
up  camp  a  day  or  two  before.” 
TTie  old  man  was  too  exhausted  to 
go  on  by  this  time,  so  Curran  and 
Dutch  Pete  continued  without  him 
to  Jenny.  Dutch  Pete  remained  at 
Jenny,  with  Curran  completing  the 
trip  to  Stevens  Point.  He  made 
this  lap  in  two  days  on  snowshoes. 

Curran  explains:  "At  Stevens 
Point,  where  I  arrived  on  Dec.  2, 
I  learned  from  Helms  that  the 
supplies  would  not  be  ready  for  the 
Eagle  River  camp  for  about  two 
or  three  days,  so  I  spent  the  time 
resting  until  the  teams  were  ready 
to  start." 

Three  days  later,  on  Dec.  5,  1857, 
Curran  was  ready  to  leave  Stevens 
Point  at  the  head  of  a  group  of 
men  and  two  sleds  of  supplies  haul¬ 
ed  by  oxen.  His  trip  down  the  Wis¬ 
consin  River  Valley  from  Eagle 
River  had  been  hazardous,  but  the 
return  journey  was  to  prove  even 
more  so — and  was  to  take  27  days. 
He  was  not  to  reach  the  logging 
camp  at  Eagle  River  until  New 
Year’s  Day,  1858. 


A  Christmas 


Card  6cene  With  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sloan 
and  Family  In  Russian  Sleigh. 


Curran 
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Chapter  4 


“On  the  fifth  day  of  December, 
1857,  we  pulled  out  of  Stevens 
Point  and  headed  for  the  Cagle 
River  logging  camp  with  two  yoke 
of  oxen.  That  first  day  we  reached 
Willy’s  stopping  place,  a  distance 
of  some  12  miles.  Since  it  was  eve¬ 
ning,  we  remained  for  the  night. 
The  second  night  we  reached  Mosi 
nee.  We  pulled  out  early  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  and  arrived  at 
Wausau  the  third  night  out  of  Stev¬ 
ens  Point.  Up  to  this  point  the  road 
was  fairly  good.  The  sleds  moved 
along  rather  easily  as  there  was 
about  a  (oof  of  snow  on  the 
ground/* 

Thus  the  memoirs  of  John  Cur¬ 
ran  begin  the  story  of  the  group  of 
rugged  men,  who  braved  the  Wis¬ 
consin  winter  of  1857  to  haul  sup¬ 
plies  up  to  the  Fox  and  Helms  lum¬ 
ber  camp  which  was  beginning  its 
first  winter  of  operation  around 
Eagle  River.  Even  as  the  sleds  of 
supplies  were  hauled  northward, 
the  “tote  road”  ahead  was  being 
slashed  out  of  a  wilderness.  About 
this  time  the  road  crew,  cutting 
north,  had  reached  a  point  three 
miles  above  Pelican  Rapids,  the 
site  of  Rhinelander. 

As  Curran  relates,  the  road  to 
Wausau  “was  fairly  good.”  But  as 
the  supply  train  probed  farther 
north,  the  first  in  a  series  of  de¬ 
lays  and  difficulties  arose.  Con¬ 
tinues  Curran: 

“When  we  left  Wausau,  we  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  the  20-mile  dis¬ 
tance  to  Jenny  (Merrill)  that  night. 
But  the  road  was  rough  and  our 
progress  slow.  Darkness  fell,  and 
we  had  to  camp  out.  This  was  our 
first  night  of  camping  out,  which 
we  did  without  tents.  But  we  had 
plenty  of  blankets  and  lots  of  pro¬ 
visions  for  ourselves  and  enough 
cornmeal  for  the  oxen,  so  no  one 
suffered. 


“Unfortunately,  we  did  not  have 
hay  for  the  oxen.  When  we  got  to 
Jenny  the  next  day  about  noon,  we 
knew  it  would  be  necessary  to  camp 
out  again  that  night,  so  we  pur¬ 
chased  hay.  We  got  the  hay  in 
bundles,  and  each  teamster  put 
all  the  bundles  of  hay  he  could  on 
the  sled.  The  road  was  rough  out  of 
Jenny,  and  we  made  little  progress 
that  day.  The  second  *  day  out  of 
Jenny,  we  found  that  the  farther 
north  we  got,  the  poorer  the  road. 
That  second  night  we  camped  at 
the  head  of  Grandfather  Bull  falls. 

“The  next  morning  we  pulled  out 
early,  and  when  we  got  to  Grand¬ 
mother  Falls,  a  heavy  cold  rain 
fell.  We  went  on,  but  finally  called 
a  halt  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
above  the  falls.  Fortunately,  we 
had  stumbled  across  a  set  of 
camps  used  the  winter  before,  so 
we  decided  to  stay  here  until  the 
rain  ceased.  The  buildings  were  in 
good  condition,  and  we  were 
thankful  in  having  a  place  to  put 
our  supplies  under  cover.  We  also 
found  room  for  all  hands  in  t  h  e 
camp,  but  not  for  all  the  oxen. 
Some  had  to  remain  outdoors." 

Concerned  over  the  lack  of  hay, 
Curran  relates  that  he  remembered 
passing  an  island  earlier  in  the 
day  on  which  there  was  a  hay 
stack.  “So  we  built  a  raft  that  we 
could  pole  back  and  forth  to  the 
island.  We  confiscated  the  whole 
stack  of  hay.  1  never  learned  who 
the  hay  belonged  to.” 

Apparently  this  task  took  all 
night  for  Curran  and  the  men 
who  worked  with  him.  He  con¬ 
tinued:  “After  we  got  back  in 
camp  the  next  morning,  it  was  still 
raining,  and  the  snow  was  disap¬ 
pearing.  Now  we  had  to  change 
our  plans,  for  we  could  not  haul 
the  loads  we  had  on  iron  shod 
sleds.  So  we  put  on  wooden  shoes; 
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two  long  jumpers  out  of  crooks  we 
cut  in  the  woods.  We  loaded  our 
own  sleds  heavier  and  split  the 
oxen  into  four  teams.  This  change 
from  steel  to  wooden  shoes  took 
all  one  day.” 

A  week  passed.  Curran  and  the 
supply  train  finally  reached  the 
bank  of  the  Pelican  River  at  the 
junction  of  the  Wisconsin.  The  slow 
progress,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  "road  of  sorts”  cut 
by  the  crew  ahead,  was  due  to  the 
bitter  cold  and  snow  that  followed 
the  rains.  At  several  creek  cross- 
ings,  bridges  put  up  by  the  road 
crew  had  washed  out.  At  Pine 
Creek,  for  example,  "we  arrived 
about  noon  and  found  that  the 
bridge  put  up  only  recently  had 
washed  away  when  the  rains 
raised  the  level  of  the  creek.  It 
took  us  half  a  day  to  rebuild  the 
bridge.  At  dusk  we  crossed  over 
and  camped  for  the  night  on  the 
other  side  of  the  creek.” 

Another  delay  resulted  when  the 
party  reached  the  Pelican  River. 
"Here  our  supply  of  hay  gave  out 
entirely.  Knowing  we  could  get  no 
more  for  the  oxen  until  we  reached 
the  camps  at  Eagle  River,  we  had 
to  cut  trees,  such  as  birch  and 
soft  maple,  and  let  the  oxen  browse 
on  these  tree  tops.  We  still  had 
plenty  of  corn  meal  for  the  beasts, 
so  that  they  would  not  suffer  too 
much  from  the  trip.** 

Apparently  the  bridge  over  the 
Pelican  River  had  washed  out  or 
one  was  not  even  constructed,  for 
Curran  explains:  "Fortunately,  we 
found  the  ice  strong  enough  to  bear 
us  up,  and  we  got  across  the  river 
without  any  difficulty.  The  oxen 
got  along  fairly  well  that  day,  and 
we  passed  by  the  Pelican  Rapids 
without  incident.  By  afternoon  we 
gat  to  the  second  crossing  of  Lake 
Creek,  about  three  miles  north  of 
the  future  site  of  Rhinelander.  It 
was  this  place  that  we  nicknamed 
"the  devil’s  pocket,”  the  banks  of 
the  stream  being  so  high  and  thick. 


Here,  too,  we  caught  up  to  the 
crew  that  was  cutting  out  the  road 
we  had  been  following.” 

Burdened  by  the  oxen  and  sup¬ 
plies  and  knowing  that  they  could 
not  get  through  an  unbroken  wild¬ 
erness,  Curran  and  his  men  wisely 
chose  to  remain  with  the  road  crew 
as  it  hacked  out  a  path  northward. 
The  next  day  the  group  reached 
Pine  Lake  where  "the  ice  was 
strong  enough  to  support  the  oxen 
and  therefore  saved  us  the  trouble 
of  cutting  a  road  around  the  lake. 
The  following  day,  Rat  Lake  was 
reached,  and  it,  too,  was  crossed 
on  the  ice.”  At  Rat  Lake  Curran 
held  up  his  own  party  a  day,  giving 
time  and  room  for  the  road  crew 
to  cut  through  the  lower,  middle 
and  upper  Sugar  Camp  lake  area. 
Three  days  later  the  supply  party 
walked  across  "Upper  Sugar  Camp 
Lake”  and  rested. 

Continues  Curran:  "After  cross¬ 
ing  the  lake,  we  camped  overnight  ' 
and  stayed  all  the  next  day.  Thai 
night  two  of  our  men  got  to  quarrel¬ 
ing  over  the  building  of  a  fire.  A 
fight  starfed  and  one  of  the  men, 
the  foreman  of  the  road  crew* 
stabbed  the  other  fellow  in  the 
arm.  We  had  considerable  trouble 
in  stopping  the  flow  of  blood,  and 
there  was  talk  of  lynching  the 
foreman.  Had  he  remained  in 
camp,  there  might  have  been  a 
hanging.  But  he  pulled  out  before 
dawn  for  the  lower  country,  and 
we  never  saw  him  again." 

Some  days  later  the  party  met  up 
with  the  road  crew  that  was  cutting 
the  tote  road  south  from  Eagle 
River.  This  junction  of  the  two 
stretches  of  road  was  a  historic 
moment,  for  it  opened  the  north 
country  for  the  first  time  to  land 
vehicular  traffic.  No  longer  would 
the  Wisconsin  River  that  had  borne 
the  early  French  priests  and  sol¬ 
diers  of  fortune  on  their  explora¬ 
tory  trips  be  the  sole  route  of 
travel.  In  time  the  river  was  to  be 
abandoned  for  traffic,  and  much 
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of  the  tote  road  cut  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  was  to  become  Highway 
17  between  Eagle  Hiver  and  Rhine¬ 
lander. 

“When  we  met  the  other  road 
crew,”  Curran  adds,  "we  had  fair 


going  on  to  Eagle  Elver  Lake  and 
the  headquarters  camp.  Our 

journey  ended  on  New  Year’s  Day, 
1858.”  That  was  27  days  after  the 
supply  sleds  had  left  Stevens 
Point! 


Rhinelander’s  Logging  Museum  —  A  Moment©  Of  Earlier  Days. 
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Chapter  5 


Although  the  first  logging  drive 
north  of  the  area  of  Merrill  began 
on  the  Eagle  River  chain  of  lakes 
in  the  winter  of  1857-58,  logging 
had  been  underway  in  Wisconsin 
for  some  30  years  prior  to  this 
time.  It  had  been  confined,  how¬ 
ever,  along  the  Wisconsin  River 
below  Grandfather  Bull  Falls.  Ly¬ 
ing  some  16  miles  north  of  Merrill, 
the  falls  was  a  formidable  barrier 
to  the  loggers.  Thus,  lumbermen 
spread  their  activities  along  the 
tributaries  of  the  big  river  rather 
than  risk  the  hazards  of  the  falls. 

But  the  flood  of  immigrants  into 
the  Middle  West  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  19th  century  changed 
the  picture  entirely.  The  new  ar¬ 
rivals  created  a  demand  for  lum¬ 
ber  that  could  not  be  ignored,,  and 
they  were  indirectly  responsible  for 
the  opening  of  the  north  country. 
Soon  the  sounds  of  the  logger’s 
axe  were  heard,  lustily  cracking 
the  silence  of  the  northern  forests. 

Fox  and  Helms  was  the  first 
lumbering  firm  to  brave  the  perils 
of  the  Wisconsin  River  by  setting 
up  a  logging  camp  north  of  Grand¬ 
father  Bu:i  Falls.  The  Stevens  Point 
company  selected  the  Eagle  River 
region  because  of  the  vast  stands 
of  white  and  Norway  pine  then 
existing  there.  Hie  trees  stood 
proudly  on  high  banks  along  the 
shores  of  the  Eagle  River  chain 
of  lakes  where  they  could  be  easily 
felled  and  skidded  down  to  the  ice. 
The  Pelican  Rapids  (Rhinelander) 
area  was  by-passed  for  two  rea¬ 
sons.  First,  swamps  prevented  log¬ 
gers  from  felling  trees  near  the 
river.  And  second,  unwanted  hard¬ 
woods  were  mixed  In  with  the  pine. 

According  to  the  memoirs  of  John 
Curran,  the  first  logging  drive  from 
Eagle  River  to  Mosinee  was  not 
exactly  successful.  Hie  cut  was  not 
considered  large  (estimated  at  20,- 


000  logs  by  later  sources,)  and  the 
drive  itself  was  hit  by  labor  trou¬ 
ble  and  tragedy.  Once  it  halted 
completely,  with  the  logs  hung  up 
on  the  Pelican  Rapids  and  tem¬ 
porarily  abandoned. 

"Very  poor  work"  was  done  in 
that  first  logging,  explains  Curran, 
because  the  oxen  brought  up  from 
Stevens  Point  had  been  weakened 
by  the  strenous  27-day  trip.  In 
April,  1858,  cutting  stopped,  and 
the  majority  of  the  loggers  return¬ 
ed  to  Stevens  Point.  Some  15  men 
remained  for  the  drive.  While  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  ice  to  go  out  of  the 
lakes,  these  men  made  drive-tools 
or  cleared  land  to  facilitate  the 
movement  of  logs  into  the  water. 
Continues  Curran: 

"Half  of  these  men  were  French- 
Canadians.  They  were  hard  labor¬ 
ers  and  had  worked  on  square  tim¬ 
ber  up  on  the  Ottawa.  Although 
they  never  had  driven  logs  before, 
they  sooned  learned  how.  Fortun¬ 
ately,  we  had  some  Maine  men 
stay  on.  They  not  only  knew  how 
to  drive,  but  how  to  make  the  tools 
to  drive  with.  We  had  cant  hooks 
and  hand  spikes.  But  the  Maine 
men,  who  did  their  own  blacks  mi  th¬ 
ing,  introduced  the  pea  vies.  These 
peavies  were  the  first  to  be  used 
generally  in  the  state.” 

Curran's  mention  of  the  peavy  is 
noteworthy,  for  it  had  just  been 
designed  the  year  before  by  Joseph 
Peavy  of  Stillwater,  Maine.  The 
tool,  called  "the  greatest  single  in¬ 
vention  in  the  technology  of  log¬ 
ging,"  was  quickly  copied  and 
brought  west  with  the  Maine  log¬ 
gers.  Peavies  can  be  seen  today 
in  the  Logging  Museum  in  Rhine¬ 
lander.  A  peavey  is  a  spiked  shaft 
about  five  feet  in  length,  with  a 
barbed  iron  hook  near  the  spiked 
end.  A  handy  tool,  it  can  be  used 
for  handling  logs  in  the  water  and 
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for  top-loading  logs. 

Tlie  first  Eagle  River  drive  be¬ 
gan  when  the  ice  went  out  about 
May  1.  1858.  It  began  on  “Muska- 
long  Lake,"  where  the  uppermost 
logs  of  the  drive  had  been  cut; 
then  into  Eagle  Lake  which,  Cur¬ 
ran  reports,  was  one  and  one-quar¬ 
ter  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide. 
Here  a  boom  was  made  from  shore 
to  shore  to  sweep  across  the  en¬ 
tire  lake.  At  each  end  of  the  boom 
was  a  float  on  which  the  men 
stood  to  pole  around  the  shore, 
moving  the  boom  through  the  wa¬ 
ter.  Other  men  worked  on  shore 
'  ahead  of  the  boom,  skidding  logs 
into  the  water  to  be  swept  together 
into  the  giant  trap.  Curran  explains 
that  sometimes  the  wind  blew 
strong  enough  to  part  the  boom. 
“The  logs  would  scatter,  and.  we 
would  have  to  gather  them  togeth¬ 
er  by  sweeping  the  lake  with  a 
new  boom." 

The  drive  moved  along  without 
Incident,  going  into  Yellow  Birch 
Lake  and  the  Eagle  River  and 
down  to  Otter  Rapids.  Then  came 
the  first  in  a  series  of  delays,  the 
labor  dispute.  In  Curran's  own 
words: 

“When  we  got  onto  the  head  of 
Otter  Rapids,  the  crew  proposed 
to  Superintendent  James  Fox  that 
we  get  four  meals  a  day  instead 
of  three.  We  said  how  we  had  our 
breakfast  in  the  morning  as  soon 
as  we  could  see  anything  and  then 
would  work  until  we  could  not  see 
our  logs.  For  such  a  day,  we 
thought  we  should  have  four  meals. 
But  Mr.  Fox  rebelled  against  this 
and  told  us  we  would  soon  eat 
up  the  price  of  the  logs." 

Looking  back  on  this  comment¬ 
ary,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
-Fox  "rebelled"  against  the  propos¬ 
al.  The  lumber  business  had  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  panic  of 
:  1857,  and  difficult  years  lay  ahead. 
Furthermore,  logging  was  a  costly 
venture  in  that  winter  of  1857-58. 


Supplies  had  to  be  hauled  over 
200  miles  of  railroad  from  Berlin 
to  Stevens  Point.  The  cost  of  keep¬ 
ing  men  and  equipment  deep  in 
the  woods  was  expensive.  Since  the 
logs  were  cut  in  winter  and  driven, 
cut  and  marketed  the  following 
year,  there  was  a  long  wait  for 
financial  return  on  the  heavy  in¬ 
vestment. 

“But  the  crew  persisted  in  the 
demand,"  says  Curran,  “so  that 
Mr.  Fox  left  the  drive  and  went 
back  to  farming  along  the  Eagle 
River.  We  saw  no  more  of  him 
on  the  drive." 

Certainly  this  was  an  Unusual 
occurance  —  the  resignation  of  the 
drive  boss.  More  unusual  Is  that 
the  men  continued  the  drive,  but 
Curran  does  not  teU  if  they  got 
their  four  meals  a  day.  Between 
Ox  Bow  and  Big  St.  Germain 
Creek,  the  water  was  low  and  sev¬ 
eral  jams  developed.  On  a  Sunday 
morning  tragedy  struck.  Curran 
relates: 

“On  this  Sunday  morning,  I  re¬ 
member,  we  were  breaking  down 
jams.  I  passed  a  Frenchman  nam¬ 
ed  Ramuel  DeJardine,  stationed  on 
one  of  the  points  where  the  logs 
were  jammed.  I  spoke  to  him  a 
moment,  then  went  down  river  a- 
piece.  Shortly  one  of  the  French- 
Canadian  boys  ran  down  and  told 
me  Ramuel  was  missing.  I  went 
back  to  the  point  where  I  saw  him 
last  and  noted  where  some  logs 
were  snagged  around  a  maple  tree 
off  shore.  I  suspected  he  had  fal¬ 
len  in  there,  trying  to  clear  those 
logs. 

“Thrusting  my  hand  spike  into 
the  water*  I  found  his  spike.  That 
satisfied  me  he  was  in  the  water. 
I  gathered  small  logs,  made  a 
raft  and  poled  across  to  where  I 
guessed  the  current  had  taken  the 
body.  I  made  a  hook  and  tied  it 
to  a  pole.  Before  I  made  a  half 
dozen  drags,  I  hooked  the  body." 


Curran  reports  the  body  was  tak¬ 
en  ashore  and  the  crew  summoned. 
After  a  solemn,  hushed  discussion, 
the  French-Canadians  decided  that 
the  body  should  be  taken  to  Wau¬ 
sau  for  burial  where  the  youth's 
father  lived.  Curran  was  elected 
for  the  task,  and  he  appointed  three 
of  the  Frenchmen  to  accompany 
him.  "I  had  a  boat  loaded  with 
provisions  and  blankets.  We  drag¬ 
ged  the  boat  across  the  logs,  cut¬ 
ting  a  path  for  it  over  the  river 
until  we  got  it  ahead  of  the  logs. 
Then  we  packed  the  body  over  the 
logs,  placed  it  in  the  boat  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  our  long  journey.*' 

•  Curran  explains  that  when  the 
party  reached  the  junction  of  the 
Pelican  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  he 
tried  to  persuade  the  French-Can¬ 
adians  to  bury  the  body  "beside 
the  tote  road  which  touched  the  riv¬ 
er  at  this  point."  Apparently  the 
body  had  begun  to  decompose.  He 
was  unable  to  convince  the  men, 
however,  and  the  party  continued 
down  the  river  to  Merrill.  There 
Curran  transfered  the  body  to  a 
canoe  and  went  on  alone  to  Wau¬ 
sau. 

Some  days  later  Curran  went 
back  upstream.  Upon  reaching  the 
Pelican  Rapids,  he  met  the  logging 
crew  "coming  out,  discouraged  and 
disgusted.  We,  therefore,  all  return¬ 
ed  to  Stevens  Point.*'  But  two  days 
later,  Curran  adds,  "it  began  to 
rain.  With  a  new  crew,  we  hustled 
upstream  and  brought  the  logs 
down."  So  ended  the  first  Eagle 
River  drive  over  the  Pelican  Rap¬ 
ids  and  Grandfather  Falls. 

Curran  did  not  go  on  to  Mosinee 
with  the  drive.  Instead  he  remain¬ 
ed  at  Stevens  Point  until  the  last 
days  of  June,  1858,  when  he  made 
his  solitary  way  up  the  river  in  a 
canoe  to  join  the  ever-growing  set¬ 
tlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eagle 
River.  James  Fox,  the  superinten¬ 
dent  who  had  left  the  drive,  wel¬ 
comed  Curran  back  and  put  the 
youth  to  work  "cutting  a  fine  var- 


iety  of  blue  joint  hay  growing  1 
great  abundance  along  the  rive 
bottoms." 

The  hay,  of  course,  was  to  b  , 
used  to  feed  the  oxen  in  the  log 
ging  operations  of  the  winter  o 
1858-59.  Curran  observed  his  20tl 
birthday  while  engaged  in  this  task 
His  next  job  in  the  fall  of  185 
was  to  help  build  new  camps  fo 
the  winter’s  logging.  Curran  ex 
plains  that  "Fox  and  Helms  ha. 
four  camps  in  the  vicinity  that  win 
ter.  I  was  kept  in  the  headquai 
ters  camp  on  Eagle  Lake,  work 
ing  in  the  blacksmith  shop  wit) 
Jim  Luce,  afterwards  known  to  b 
one  of  the  best  blacksmiths  in  nor 
them  Wisconsin.  We  made  and  re 
paired  axes  and  all  other  tools  us 
ed  in  the  woods,  except  saws.' 

In  December,  Curran  once  more 
was  called  upon  to  make  an  emer¬ 
gency  trip  down  the  Wisconsin  Riv 
er  to  Stevens  Point.  This  time  his 
mission  was  to  summon  a  doctor 
for  the  ailing  wife  of  James  Fox. 
The  choice  of  young  Curran  is  in 
te resting  on  two  counts.  First,  it 
is  apparent  that  Fox  held  no  grudge 
against  Curran  for  his  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  loggers*  request  for 
four  meals  a  day  on  the  first  Eagle 
River  drive  the  year  before.  Re¬ 
member,  Fox  had  left  the  drive 
rather  than  bow  to  the  loggers' 
demand. 

Second,  the  selection  of  Curran 
for  this  errand  of  mercy  is  signifi¬ 
cant  in  that  he  always  had  been 
called  upon  to  perform  in  times 
of  emergencies.  It  was  Curran  who 
brought  up  the  first  supplies  by 
oxen  from  Stevens  Point.  It  was 
he  who  had  been  chosen  to  take 
the  body  of  the  dead  Frenchman 
down  river  in  a  canoe.  And  It  was 
he  who  had  brought  up  the  wife 
and  childt en  of  Bonneville,  an  ear¬ 
ly  settler,  from  Merrill  to  Eagle 
River.  It  is  apparent  that  all  who 
knew  Curran  held  great  trust  in 
him  and  believed  him  capable  in 
any  crisis.  Such  things  speak  well 
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of  the  youth,  scarcely  out  of  his 
teens. 

Curran  reports  that  he  ran  the 
race  with  death  from  Eagle  River 
to  Stevens  Point  In  52  hours,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  narrow  tote  road  recent¬ 
ly  cut  out  on  the  Ontanagon  Trail. 
For  the  more  than  100-mile  trip, 
he  carried  only  a  hatchet  and  a 
few  cooked  provisions.  He  jogged 
along  at  a  steady  pace,  with  the 
trail  buried  under  14  inches  of 
snow. 

"1  did  not  see  a  living  soul  Until 

1  reached  Grandfather  (fall  s), 
where  I  got  a  meal  from  a  camp 
there.  After  eating,  I  started  off 
for  Jenny  (Merrill)  and  Wausau. 
At  these  places,  I  stopped  only 
long  enough  for  a  bite  of  food.  At 
Stevens  Point,  I  reported  my  er¬ 
rand  to  Helms  and  Company,  and 
they  sent  out  Dr.  Road  with  an¬ 
other  man,  a  pair  of  horses  and 
a  jumper.  It  took  them  about  76 
hours  to  reach  Eagle  River.  The 
doctor  found  Mrs.  Fox  very  low, 
but  saved  her  life.  The  camp  had 
about  given  up  hope,  thinking  some 


thing  might  have  happened  to  me 
on  the  trail  or  to  the  doctor  and 
his  party.*' 

Curran  rested  at  Stevens  Point 
a  few  days,  then  returned  to  Eagle 
River  in  the  company  of  some  sup¬ 
ply  wagons.  The  party  reached  the 
camp  on  Jan.  1,  1859.  On  this  day 
the  year  before,  Curran  arrived  at 
Eagle  River  with  the  first  supply 
train  to  pass  over  the  tote  road. 

"About  this  time,  Mr.  Fox  dis¬ 
charged  his  foreman  in  one  of  the 
camps,  and  he  put  me  in  his  place.'* 
Curran  does  not  elaborate  on  this 
turn  of  events,  making  him  a  fore¬ 
man  at  20.  He  had  charge  of  38 
men  and  undoubtedly  some  of  the 
men  were  older  and  far  more  ex¬ 
perienced.  But  Fox  had  been  test¬ 
ing  Curran's  ability  for  two  years. 
He  knew  what  the  youth  could  do. 
It  is  likely,  too,  that  Fox  was  in¬ 
debted  to  Curran  for  helping  to 
save  his  wife’s  life. 

Concludes  Curran  in  his  mem¬ 
oirs:  "It  was  a  good  winter.  We 
cut  a  large  amount  of  logs  into  the 
lakes." 
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Elizabeth  Sloan  Curran 
(March  20,  1849  . November  24,  1924) 


(photo  with  permission.  Curran  Family) 


Elizabeth  Sloan  Curran 

Researched  and  written  by  Deana  Bigley 


hi  1870,  Elizabeth  Sloan  Curran  became  the  first  white  woman  to  settle  in  the  Rhinelander  area. 

She  and  her  husband,  John  paddled  a  birchbark  canoe  up  the  Wisconsin  River  from  Wausau  only 
hours  after  their  wedding.  They  traveled  to  their  new  home  at  the  junction  of  the  Pelican  and 
Wisconsin  Rivers  where  John  had  established  a  trading  post.  The  wilderness  area  to  which  they 
had  come  was  then  known  as  Pelican  Rapids. 

Elizabeth  was  born  in  1849  to  Patrick  and  Julia  Atkins  Sloan.  Born  and  raised  in  Canada  as  an 
Irish  Catholic,  she  inet  John  Curran  while  he  was  there  on  business.  Although  their  courtship  was 
lengthy,  visits  were  infrequent  due  to  the  difficulties  of  travel. 

Elizabeth,  nicknamed  Lizzie,  came  to  Wisconsin  one  year  after  her  sister  Anna  had  moved  to 
Wausau  with  her  husband  Patrick  Curran,  John’s  brother.  At  age  20,  Lizzie  married  John,  age  32. 
in  Wausau. 

The  newlyweds'  four-day,  three-night  honeymoon  was  spent  paddline  in  the  daylight  hours  and 
camping  in  the  woods  at  night.  At  times  it  was  necessary  for  the  couple  to  carry  their  canoe  and 
belongings  around  wild  stretches  of  the  river.  !_ 

Upon  arriving  at  Pelican  Rapids,  Lizzie  found  her  home  to  be  a  log  building  which  also  served  as 
a  trading  post.  Their  neighbors  and  friends  were  the  Indians,  loggers  and  trappers  of  the  area. 

The  Currans  maintained  two  homes,  one  in  Pelican  Rapids  and  another  in  Wausau.  Lizzie  spent 
the  first  few  harsh  winters  in  Wausau  until  a  more  comfortable  home  was  built  at  Pelican  Rapids. 

On  July  4,  1872,  Lizzie  gave  birth  to  the  Curran’s  first  child,  Julia,  in  Wausau.  Named  after 
John’s  mother,  she  was  the  first  white  child  to  live  in  the  Pelican  Rapids  area.  Four  more  children 
were  born  to  the  Curran  family;  Thomas,  Lizzie  Pearl,  Muriel  and  Frances. 

Life  in  the  early  years  of  this  young  settlement  was  difficult.  Just  to  exist  was  tough  and 
dangerous.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  sight  for  the  Currans  to  see  lumberjacks  killed  in  logging 
accidents  come  floating  down  the  river  which  ran  by  their  home. 

The  Curran  family  prospered  through  timber  holdings.  John  built  his  family’s  fashionable  frame 
house  called  "Riversides.”  Lizzie  managed  this  1 1-bedroom  house  that  always  seemed  filled  with 
guests.  It  was  in  this  home  that  the  first  telephone  lines  outside  of  the  city  limits  were  installed. 

The  family’s  main  source  of  entertainment  was  music.  The  Currans  owned  the  first  grand  piano  in 
the  area,  spending  many  nights  around  the  instrument  playing  and  singing.  Another  first  for  the 
area  were  the  Kentucky  bred  horses  and  Russian  sled  which  the  family  enjoyed. 

One  of  Elizabeth’s  primary  concerns  was  the  education  of  her  children.  In  the  early  years,  there 
were  no  school  houses  in  the  area.  The  Currans  built  a  one-room  log  building  and  hired  a  teacher 
so  their  children  and  the  Indian  children  could  be  educated. 

Known  for  their  interest  and  activity  in  the  development  of  a  structured  education  system,  the 
Rhinelander  School  District  named  the  school  located  on  South  Oneida  Avenue  after  the  family. 

As  a  result  of  Lizzie’s  influence,  the  Curran  children  all  went  on  to  further  their  education.  Julia 
became  a  teacher;  Tom,  a  physician  and  surgeon  and  Muriel  studied  harp  and  piano  at  the  Music 
Conservatory  in  Chicago.  Lizzie  Pearl  and  her  younger  sister  Frances  met  a  tragic  death.  Both' 
died  of  burns  suffered  when  a  kerosene  lamp  exploded. 

Around  1899,  John  Curran  became  restless.  He  no  longer  cared  for  the  bitter  Wisconsin 
winters.  With  his  son  Tom,  John  left  Rhinelander  to  visit  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  returned  after  his 
three-month  visit  to  the  West  Coast,  deciding  it  was  time  to  move  from  Rhinelander  to  Everette, 
Washington.  In  Everette,  they  owned  and  operated  the  Curran  Hardware  Store,  invested  in  land  C 
and  sold  limber. 

Lizzie  was  to  mltke  another  long  journey  in  her  adventurous  life.  In  1913,  Lizzie  and  John 
traveled  to  the  Orient.  Eleven  years  later,  at  the  age  of  74,  Elizabeth  Sloan  Curran  died.  Lizzie  is 
buried  in  the  Evergreen  Cemetery  in  Everette,  Washington. 
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Chapter  6 


It  is  unfortunate  that  John  Cur¬ 
ran,  Rhinelander  pioneer,  did  not 
complete  his  memoirs.  Through 
these  writings,  we  have  followed 
his  life  in  Wisconsin  from  Septem¬ 
ber,  1855,  to  January,  1859.  They 
have  enabled  us  to  look  back  a- 
cross  a  century  for  a  first-hand 
account  of  the  earliest  develop¬ 
ments  along  the  Wisconsin  River 
Valley. 

Regretable,  too,  is  that  Curran 
did  not  continue  his  memoirs  for 
just  a  few  months  longer.  Had  he 
done  so,  we  would  know  the  exact 
circumstances  surrounding  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  settlement  at  Rhine¬ 
lander  — -  for  it  was  in  1859  that 
John  Curran  opened  a  trading  post 
on  the  junction  of  the  Pelican  and 
Wisconsin  Rivers.  We  know  at  least 
why  he  selected  this  particular  site 
below  the  Pelican  Rapids.  He  had 
landed  here  in  August,  1857,  and 
was  impressed  by  the  beauty  of 
the  location.  Even  today  Highway 
17  south,  sliced  out  of  a  wilderness 
a  century  ago,  is  the  city’s  most 
attractive  entrance. 

Because  John  Curran  was  an  en¬ 
terprising  young  man,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  he  thought  the 
site  valuable.  At  the  time  there 
was  no  "station”  or  "stopover”  be¬ 
tween  Merrill  and  Superior,  and 
the  river  was  becoming  a  busy 
thoroughfare  for  trappers  and  log¬ 
gers,  who  welcomed  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  purchase  foods  and  other 
supplies  along  the  river  route.  Then 
again  the  "tote  road,”  the  only 
route  of  land  travel  passed  by  the 
junction  of  the  two  rivers.  In  a 
few  years  this  road  would  stream 
with  settlers  moving  into  the  mush¬ 
rooming  village  of  Pelican  Rapids, 
later  renamed  Rhinelander. 

The  progress  of  Rhinelander’s 
first  pioneer  must  now  be  followed 


from  the  area's  historical  records. 
Added  to  these  somewhat  meager 

accounts,  however,  are  the  recol¬ 
lections  of  Mrs.  Julia  Curran  O’¬ 
Reilly,  the  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Curran  and  the  city’s  first  white 
child. 

Beginning  with  January,  1859,  it 
was  found  that  Curran  had  been 
promoted  to  foreman  of  one  of  the 
logging  camps  operated  on  the  Ea¬ 
gle  River  chain  of  lakes  by  Helms 
and  Go.  of  Stevens  Point.  This  job 
kept  him  busy  until  the  cutting 
was  completed  in  the  spring.  A- 
bout  that  time  Curran  decided  to 
give  up  iogging. 

Curran  was  not  alone  in  this 
decision.  The  lumber  business  was 
still  jittery  from  the  panic  of  1857- 
58,  and  the  lumberjacks  could  not 
find  work  easily.  Many  like  Cur¬ 
ran,  decided  to  trap,  trade  or  farm, 
settling  down  along  the  river  to 
await  better  days. 

John  Curran  turned  21  years  of 
age  in  August,  1859,  and  it  was 
about  this  time  that  he  came  down 
to  the  Pelican  Rapids  from  Eagle 
River  to  build  his  trading  post  on 
the  junction  of  the  Pelican  and  Wis¬ 
consin  Rivers.  He  was  the  first 
white  man  to  settle  on  the  site  of 
Rhinelander,  although  there  lived 
down  the  river  about  two  miles  a 
trapper  named  Martin  Lynch,  who 
had  married  a  Chippewa  Indian 
woman.  Chippewa s  also  camped 
periodically  around  the  junction  of 
tne  two  rivers.  With  Lynch,  other 
trappers  and  Indians,  Curran 
traded  food,  clothing  and  supplies 
for  furs. 

Called  the  "Half  Way  House,” 
Curran’s  trading  post  was  a  popu¬ 
lar  stopping  place  for  the  hardy 
trappers  and  loggers  boating  up 
and  down  the  Wisconsin.  Because 
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of  his  previous  contacts  with  such 
men,  Curran  knew  how  to  get  a- 
long  with  them.  From  his  own  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  woods,  he  knew 
their  needs,  and  he  hired  drivers 
to  haul  in  his  goods  from  the  rail¬ 
way  point  at  Berlin. 

In  the  late  1860’s,  Curran  enter¬ 
ed  another  phase  of  business  — 
the  buying  and  selling  of  land  for 
logging.  The  government  complet¬ 
ed  its  survey  in  1864  and  was  sell¬ 
ing  rich  stands  of  timber  at  $1.25 
an  acre.  Curran  got  in  early  on 
this  boom  which,  in  30  years  time, 
leveled  130  billion  feet  of  timber. 

In  1870  John  Curran  was  32  years 
old.  A  personal  glimpse  of  him 
at  this  time  is  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  Eugene  (Gene)  Shepard, 
creater  of  the  legendary  Hodag  of 
Rhinelander.  In  an  article  printed 
in  1912  in  ‘"Hie  New  North,”  a 
weekly  newspaper,  Shepard  wrote; 

“Away  back  in  1870,  A.  A.  Weber 
of  New  London  rescued  this  writer 
from  a  job  on  a  farm  and  made 
cruiser,  cook,  compass  man,  beast 
of  burden  and  canoe  man  of  him. 
After  traveling  up  the  Wisconsin 
River  to  Eagle  River,  we  returned 
and  arrived  at  what  was  then  call¬ 
ed  Pelican  Rapids  and  camped  on 
the  poplar  grove  point  at  the  mouth 
of  Lake  Creek,  where  Tolman  and 
Coriro  later  built  their  sawmill. 

“I  came  down  and  explored  the 
flat  country  where  the  city  now 
stands.  Hie  land  was  covered  witb 
a  thick  growth  of  jack  pine  and 
larger  long-slim  Norway.  John  C. 
Curran  had  settled  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Pelican  River  some  16  years 
before  (actually  11  years)  and  had 
a  clearing  made  where  the  city 
park  now  stands.  He  was  engaged 
in  buying  furs  of  the  Indians  and, 
in  a  small  way,  logging  in  com¬ 
pany  with  L.  S.  Coon  of  Wausau 
or  Berlin. 

“About  a  dozen  yoke  of  oxen 
were  grazing  around  the  country 
and  about  a  dozen  families  of  In¬ 


dians  living  in  tepees  around  his 
place  and  working  as  Indians  us¬ 
ually  do  —  at  intervals. 

“Martin  Lynch  lived  down  the 
river  a  mile  or  two.  He  and  Mr. 
Curran  were  the  only  white  men 
living  on  the  river  between  Eagle 
River  and  Grandfather  Falls  at  the 
time.” 

If  the  year  1870  was  important 
to  Shepard  because  he  saw  the 
site  of  Rhinelander  for  the  first 
time,  it  was  no  less  important  to 
John  Curran.  That  was  the  year 
he  was  married. 

Curran  was  32  in  August.  Hie 
following  month  he  went  down  the 
Wisconsin  River  in  a  birchbark  ca¬ 
noe  to  Wausau,  where  he  married 
20-year-old  Lizzie  Sloan,  an  Irish 
Catholic  like  himself.  A  plain,  yet 
attractive  girl,  Lizzie  Sloan  had 
been  reared  in  Canada.  She  had 
known  Curran  for  some  years  for 
he  had  made  several  business  trips 
into  the  dominion.  Their  courtship 
was  lengthy,  but  their  meetings  in¬ 
frequent  due  to  the  inconviences 
of  travel. 

We  can  see  the  groom,  photo¬ 
graphed  in  his  wedding  suit  by 
O.  R.  Perkins  of  Wausau.  Although 
his  expression  is  serious,  his  youth¬ 
ful  face  belies  the  experience  of 
his  years.  He  had  already  spent 
more  than  a  decade  in  northern 
Wisconsin,  enduring  the  hardships 
of  those  pioneer  days.  For  his 
young  bride,  he  could  not  offer 
the  comforts  of  civilization,  but  his 
future  was  secure.  His  trading  post 
had  grown  into  a  general  store, 
and  he  had  acquired  a  small  for¬ 
tune  in  land  and  timber. 

The  marriage  took  place  with 
simple  rites  in  the  home  of  a  rel¬ 
ative,  Mrs.  David  Sullivan.  Then, 
dressed  in  plain  clothes,  Lizzie 
stepped  into  her  husband’s  canoe, 
and  the  two  paddled  up  the  Wis¬ 
consin  River  toward  the  Pelican 
Rapids. 
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One  can  only  guess  the  thoughts 
of  the  20-year-old  bride  on  this  wed¬ 
ding  trip  into  a  wilderness.  She 
was  leaving  behind  her  friends  to 
live  among  strangers.  Ahead  of  her 
was  the  crude  life  of  an  unde¬ 
veloped  area,  with  not  a  single 
white  woman  for  a  neighbor. 

With  John  Curran’s  previous  ex¬ 
periences  on  the  Wisconsin  River 
in  mind,  we  can  visualize  that  wed¬ 
ding  trip  more  than  80  years  ago. 
At  Grandfather  Falls  and  along 
portions  of  the  Ten-Mile  Rapids, 
the  couple  had  to  disembark  and 
carry  the  canoe  and  their  belong¬ 
ings  around  wild  stretches  of  wa¬ 
ter.  For  at  least  three  nights,  they 
had  to  camp  out  in  the  woods. 

What  sight  greeted  the  young 
bride  when  the  canoe  reached  the 
junction  of  die  Pelican  and  Wis¬ 
consin  and  the  “Half  Way  House” 
some  four  days  later?  She  could 
see  the  log  trading  post  that  was 
to  be  her  home,  and  undoubtedly 
there  was  on  shore  a  small  group 


of  Indians  and  trappers  to  greet 
the  newlyweds. 

During  the  first  few  years  of 
their  marriage,  John  and  Lizzie 
Curran  maintained  two  homes  — 
here  and  in  Wausau  —  for  Curran 
did  not  want  his  wife  to  spend 
the  winters  in  Pelican  Rapids  until 
he  had  built  a  comfortable  house 
for  her.  Two  years  after  the  wed¬ 
ding  trip  up  the  Wisconsin,  Cur¬ 
ran  was  in  Wausau  for  another 
important  event  —  the  birth  of 
his  first  child  on  July  4,  1872.  It 
was  a  girl,  and  she  was  named 
Julia  after  John’s  mother.  When 
the  family  returned  home,  the  in¬ 
fant  was  the  first  white  child  in 
the  Pelican  Rapids  area.  That  child 
today  is  Mrs.  Julia  Curran  O’Reilly 
of  Balsam  Lake,  Wis. 

Four  more  children  were  born 
to  the  Currans  hi  the  decade  that 
followed.  They  were  Thomas,  Liz¬ 
zie  Pearl,  Muriel  and  Frances.  Be¬ 
sides  Julia,  only  Mrs.  Muriel  Cur¬ 
ran  Gable  survives,  a  resident  of 
Everett,  Wash. 
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Chapter  7 


During  the  years  1859  to  1880, 
the  Curran  family  had  the  Pelican 
Rapids  area  much  to  itself.  From 
time  to  time  there  were  Indians 
who  camped  around  the  trading 
post  to  bargain  their  furs  for  food 
and  goods,  and  trappers  and  log¬ 
gers  made  overnight  stops  in  their 
travels  up  and  down  the  river. 

But  John  Curran  did  have  one 
neighbor  —  a  trapper  named  Mar¬ 
tin  Lynch,  who  lived  downstream 
about  two  miles  below  the  Pelican 
River  junction.  The  years  have  al¬ 
most  blotted  out  the  memory  of 
Martin  Lynch,  but  he  is  to  be 
credited  for  being  the  first  white 
man  to  settle  along  the  Wisconsin 
River  between  Merrill  and  Eagle 
River.  The  year  was  probably  1845. 

There  is  a  story  connecting  the 
names  of  John  Curran  and  Martin 
Lynch  that  was  handed  down  by 
the  late  Maggie  Christensen  of  Lac 
du  Flambeau,  the  last  of  Martin 
Lynch’s  children  to  survive.  About 
the  year  1857  or  1858,  the  teen- 
aged  Curran  set  up  an  overnight 
camp  around  Hat  Rapids  on  one 
of  his  early  trips  up  the  Wisconsin 
River.  This  was  a  logical  place  to 
take  a  break  from  the  strenuous 
river  trip,  since  it  was  not  possible 
to  canoe  up  the  rapids.  Instead  a 
portage  was  required. 

It  was  probably  evening  when 
Curran  made  camp  in  that  lonely 
wilderness.  Suddenly  he  heard  a 
sound  foreign  to  the  night,  then 
out  of  the  shadows  of  the  forests 
walked  a  solitary  figure. 

Although  the  stranger  called  out 
a  greeting  in  English,  it  is  said 
that  young  Curran  did  not  know 
whether  his  visitor  was  white  or 
Indian.  Even  after  the  man  gave 
his  name  as  Martin  Lynch,  Cur¬ 
ran  still  was  not  sure  who  it  was 
that  had  walked  into  his  camp. 


Curran’s  confusion  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  when  it  is  realized 
that  Lynch  had  married  a  Chip¬ 
pewa  and  had  been  living  among 
Indians  for  some  15  years.  Now 
almost  40  years  old,  Lynch  looked 
more  Indian  than  white.  His  skin 
was  deeply  tanned  by  the  sun  and 
winds.  .His  hair  was  worn  long, 
falling  to  his  shoulders.  His  cloth¬ 
ing  was  of  skins,  prepared  by  his 
Indian  wife.  On  his  feet  were  moc¬ 
casins. 

Lynch  is  said  to  have  been  no 
less  surprised  to  see  Curran.  His 
was  a  lonely  life.  Except  for  his 
visits  into  Jenny  (Merrill),  he  sel¬ 
dom  met  a  white  man  on  the  trail. 

The  story  of  this  meeting  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  ends  here,  but  it  would 
not  take  too  much  liberty  with 
fact  to  assume  that  Lynch  and  Cur¬ 
ran  sat  down  at  the  campfire  to 
talk  a  spell.  Perhaps  the  ice  was 
broken  between  the  two  men  when 
they  learned  that  they  were  both 
of  the  same  race  and  from  the 
same  religious  background. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  Cur¬ 
ran  and  Lynch  were  life-long 
friends.  Lynch  seldom  had  social 
contact  with  white  men  through¬ 
out  his  li'*e.  When  he  did,  it  was 
usually  with  Curran  or  another  ear¬ 
ly  settler,  a  neighbor,  John  Sulli¬ 
van,  who  farmed  a  homestead 
south  of  Rhinelander  on  Highway 
17. 

Martin  Lynch  wa§  born  in  Ire¬ 
land  in  the  year  1820.  Like  Patrick 
Curran,  the  father  of  John,  he  emi¬ 
grated  to  Canada  when  he  was 
about  19  years  old.  For  two  or 
three  years,  he  trapped  around 
Canada's  lakes  and  streams,  living 
among  the  Indians.  When  a  band  of 
Indians  heard  of  the  good  trapping 
along  the  Wisconsin  River  valley 
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and  decided  to  migrate  southward, 
Lynch  accompanied  it. 

The  trip  down  from  Canada  was 
not  made  in  a  few  months.  The 
Indians  were  in  no  hurry,  living 
from  day  to  day  and  season  to 
season  as  was  their  custom.  It  is 
believed  that  the  journey  took  some 
three  years,  about  the  years  from 
1842  to  1845.  During  this  time, 
Lynch  became  a  part  of  the  tribal 
way  of  life  by  taking  an  Indian 
maiden  as  his  wife.  Her  name  was 
Ramona,  and  she  probably  war 
not  more  than  15  or  16  years  of 
age.  Until  the  day  she  died,  Ra¬ 
mona  never  spoke  English. 

It  was  in  the  year  1845  that  a 
child,  the  late  Biddie  St.  Germaine 
of  Lac  du  Flambeau,  was  bom  to 
Martin  and  Ramona.  By  this  time 
the  band  was  somewhere  on  the 
Wisconsin  River,  perhaps  below 
Eagle  River.  It  is  said  that  while 
Ramona  rested  from  the  ordeal  of 
childbirth,  Lynch  canoed  down  to 
the  small  logging  settlement  of  Jen¬ 
ny.  There  he  talked  to  other  trap¬ 
pers,  who  told  him  of  the  game 
available  along  the  river  to  the 
north.  Lynch  returned  up  river  and 
built  a  log  cabin  about  two  miles 
south  of  the  junction  of  the  Pelican 
and  Wisconsin.  His  daughter,  Bidde, 
was  a  few  weeks  old  when  the 
family  moved  into  the  rude  struc¬ 
ture. 

The  Chippewas,  too,  remained  in 
the  area.  They  did  not  stay  in  one 
spot,  but  moved  their  camps  about 
in  relationship  to  the  food  supply. 
Some  settled  near  the  Lynch  cab¬ 
in.  Others  camped  on  the  junction 
of  the  two  rivers.  Indians  still  were 
on  this  point  when  John  Currgn 
stepped  ashore  on  his  wav  up  to 
Eagle  River  with  “Dutch  Pete"  in 
the  year  1857. 

Lynch  lived  a  simple  life,  trap¬ 
ping  along  the  river  and  exchang¬ 
ing  his  pelts  for  supplies  at  Jenny. 
Trapping  was  his  sole  occupation. 


Martin  Lynch  —  About  1898 


He  never  farmed  his  land.  It  is 
most  likely  that  Ramona  planted 
Indian  com  and  other  foods,  for 
her  family  was  getting  larger.  In 
the  years  that  followed  the  birth 
of  Biddie  in  1845,  Ramona  had  nine 
children  more. 

After  Curran  established  his  trad¬ 
ing  post,  Lynch  often  came  to  the 
post  to  trade.  Since  the  families 
of  Curran  and  Lynch  were  the  only 
two  on  the  river  for  more  than  a 
decade,  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  know  each  other  intimate¬ 
ly. 

When  Julia  Curran  O’Reilly,  the 
city’s  first  white  child,  recalls  her 
"Indian  playmates,”  she  is  refering 
to  the  children  of  Martin  Lynch. 
Her  close  friend  in  those  early 
years  was  Julia  Lynch,  named  by 
her  father  after  Julia  Curran.  Mrs. 
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Grace  Dahl,  a  resident  of  Rhine¬ 
lander  and  a  daughter  of  Julia 
Lynch  Kolberg,  remembers  that 
her  mother  learned  how  to  make 
frosting  out  of  old-fashioned  choco¬ 
late  drops  in  the  Curran  home. 

When  John  Curran  erected  a  one- 
room  schoolhouse  south  of  his 
home,  the  children  of  both  the  Cur¬ 
ran  and  Lynch  families  attended 
this  first  school  in  the  area.  Julia 
Curran  had  no  difficulty  recalling 
"the  Lynch  boys,”  who  were  her 
classmates. 

Although  Martin  Lynch  settled 
close  to  the  Pelican  River  and  was 
the  first  white  man  in  this  area, 
he  had  little  to  do  with  the  com¬ 
munity  that  grew  up  around  the 
Pelican  Rapids.  He  never  aspired 
to  be  anything  more  than  what  he 
was  —  a  simple  trapper.  As  the 
years  went  by,  residents  of  early- 
day  Rhinelander  knew  him  only  as 
the  "Indian  trapper”  who  lived 
down  the  river  apiece.  Many  had 
forgotten  or  did  not  know  that  he 
was  a  white  man  nor  did  they  ever 
think  of  him  as  being  the  area's 
first  settler. 

In  later  years  Lynch  was  iU  and 
could  seldom  leave  his  home  —  a 
house  that  succeeded  the  first  log 
cabin  and  was  situated  on  a  high 
hill  that  gave  a  commanding  view 
of  the  Wisconsin  River.  When  a 
photographer  came  to  the  house 
about  1897,  Lynch  could  only  sit 
on  the  edge  of  his  bed.  From  the 
nearly  60-year-old  tintype,  we  see 
him  as  he  was — the  old  trapper 
who  wore  his  hair  long  in  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  the  Indian  and  with  a  sug¬ 
gestion  in  his  face  of  the  humor 
native  to  him. 

What  kind  of  a  man  was  Martin 
Lynch?  Mrs.  Dahl,  his  eldest 
granddaughter,  can  tell  one  story 
that  offers  a  clue  to  Martin's  char¬ 
acter.  When  she  was  a  little  girl, 
Lynch  returned  from  Jenny  one 


day,  bearing  gifts  for  all  the  young¬ 
er  members  of  the  family.  But  it 
seems  he  brought  nothing  for  his 
granddaughter,  Grace,  who  had 
been  naughty  that  day.  After  con¬ 
siderable  teasing,  Grace  finally  re¬ 
ceived  from  her  grandfather  four 
tinv,  handpainted  china  cups  and 
saucers.  He  could  not  disappoint 
even  a  naughty,  little  girl. 

Lynch  loved  the  river  and  the 
woods  and  it  was  his  wish  that  he 
be  buried  on  the  land  he  had  settled 
in  1845.  He  even  picked  out  the 
spot  long  before  his  death.  It  was 
beside  a  huge  boulder  located  on 
a  high,  narrow  ridge  just  south  of 
his  home  overlooking  the  river  on 
which  he  had  trapped  so  many 
years. 

This  burial  spot  was  reserved  for 
Lynch  even  though  the  ridge  be¬ 
came  a  family  burial  ground  long 
before  his  death.  Ramona,  who  nev¬ 
er  learned  to  speak  her  husband’s 
tongue,  died  in  1888,  and  she  was 
placed  near  the  boulder.  Martin 
died  in  1898  and  was  interred  be¬ 
side  the  rock.  The  last  burial  on 
the  Lynch  land  was  in  1902  when 
"Aunt  Mary,”  a  daughter  of  Mar¬ 
tin,  died  in  Lac  du  Flambeau. 

Today  the  wind  sweeps  along  the 
Wisconsin  River  Valley  and  blows 
over  the  pasture  that  covers  the 
hill  in  which  more  than  40  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Lynch  family  are  bur¬ 
ied.  There  are  no  headstones,  for 
the  burials  were  in  the  manner  of 
the  Indian.  A  small  house  of  boughs 
was  placed  over  the  fresh  grave, 
and  food  and  other  items  were 
placed  inside  for  use  by  the  spirit. 

Time  has  long  since  erased  these 
rude  structures.  A  stranger  walk¬ 
ing  there  would  not  guess  the  se¬ 
cret  that  lies  beneath  the  ground. 
And  only  the  boulder,  half  hidden 
by  the  tall  grass,  marks  the  resting 
place  of  Martin  Lynch,  the  "for¬ 
gotten  pioneer.” 
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■Granddaughter  Mrs.  Grace  Dahl  Stands  Beside  the  Grave  of 

Martin  Lynch, 


Chapter  8 


Throughout  Wisconsin  today  in 
such  communities  as  Superior, 
Wausau,  Antigo,  Stevens  Point  and 
Berlin  live  many  descendants  of 
the  first  Curran  in  the  New  World, 
Patrick,  who  settled  in  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Ontario.  This  is  because 
many  of  Patrick’s  children  sought 
their  fortunes  in  the  Middle  West. 

Only  one  brother  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  memoirs  of  John  Cur¬ 
ran,  Rhinelander  pioneer.  “At  the 
age  of  14,”  John  wrote,  "I  went 
out  with  my  older  brother,  Martin, 
into  the  state  of  New  York  to  work 
in  the  woods.** 

John  makes  no  further  mention 
of  "my  older  brother,**  but  it  is 
known  that  Martin  later  settled  in 
Chicago.  It  is  possible  that  Martin 
already  was  in  Chicago  when  John 
first  came  west  in  1855.  Wiscon¬ 
sin  members  of  the  Cur¬ 
ran  family  know  little  of  Martin 
Curran,  only  that  he  was  the  fath¬ 
er  of  several  sons  who  became 
Irish  policemen  in  "The  Windy 
City."  It  also  is  recorded  that  Mar¬ 
tin  died  May  31,  1911 — the  same 
day  as  another  brother,  Patrick, 
died  in  Marathon  County. 

Patrick  Curran  was  a  pioneer  of 
Wausau.  Like  John  and  Martin,  he 
left  home  at  an  early  age.  He  was 
16  years  old  when  he  started  to 
log  in  New  York  state.  Two  years 
later  he  left  New  York  City  in  a 
boat  bound  for  Panama.  He  cross¬ 
ed  the  isthmus  on  foot  and  took 
a  boat  for  San  Francisco.  For  the 
next  three  years  he  worked  in  the 
mines  of  California  and  Nevada. 
By  that  time  the  railroad  had 
reached  the  west,  and  Patrick  re¬ 
turned  to  his  Canadian  home. 

On  Sept.  12,  1871,  Patrick  Curran 
married  Anna  Sloan  in  Canada. 
The  couple  came  to  Wausau,  and 
one  year  later  Anna’s  sister,  Liz¬ 


zie,  married  John  Curran  in  that 
city.  One  of  Patrick’s  first  jobs  in 
Wisconsin  was  for  his  brother, 
John,  at  Rhinelander.  Patrick  serv¬ 
ed  as  foreman  of  the  Cohn  and 
Curran  logging  camp  at  Otter 
Rapids.  His  wife  cooked  for  the 
loggers  and  for  two  years  Anna 
never  saw  another  white  woman. 

Patrick  and  Anna  later  returned 
to  Wausau  where  he  was  Mara¬ 
thon  County  surveyor  for  20  years. 
Patrick’s  last  years  were  spent  on 
a  farm  in  the  town  of  Easton.  Two 
of  his  seven  children  supplied  the 
biographical  notes  of  Patrick  Cur¬ 
ran  used  here.  They  are  William 
Curran  of  Antigo,  a,  retired  rail¬ 
road  worker,  and  Am  E.  Cur¬ 
ran  of  Wausau,  who  recently  re¬ 
tired  after  46  years  with  Wausau 
telephone  operations. 

Still  another  Wisconsin  pioneer 
was  Thomas  Curran  of  Berlin,  who 
died  Dec.  22,  1932,  at  the  age  of 
92.  His  story  was  supplied  by  a 
son,  Judge  Robert  Curran,  of  Su¬ 
perior. 

Thomas  was  born  Feb.  13,  1840, 
In  Malone,  N.  Y.,  opposite  St.  Anl- 
cet  Parish,  Ontario.  Unlike  some 
of  his  brothers,  he  received  more 
education,  attending  St.  Thomas’ 
Academy  in  St.  Anicet  until  he  was 
16.  In  the  early  1860’s  Thomas  came 
to  Rhinelander  where  his  brother, 
John,  had  established  his  trading 
post  and  was  engaged  in  logging. 

One  of  Thomas’  duties  was  to  su¬ 
pervise  the  hauling  of  supplies  from 
Berlin  to  Rhinelander  for  his  broth¬ 
er,  John.  Later  Thomas  settled  in 
Berlin,  where  John  often  sent  his 
horses  and  oxen  to  be  quartered 
during  the  winter  months.  Later 
Thomas  became  interested  in  the 
developing  cranberry  industry 
around  Berlin,  and  he  operated  a 
marsh  with  another  man  named 
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The  Curran  Barn  Today  —  Changes  are  Evident 


ed  at  Rhinelander  where  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  enlarge  his  home  (or  his 
ever-growing  family.  Around  1880 
he  framed  his  house  and  put  up  a 
barn  with  the  first  saw  timber  in 
the  area.  The  barn  is  the  same 
one  standing  today  on  the  Curran 
homestead.  The  house  has  long 
since  disappeared.  A  severe  wind 
storm  blew  part  of  the  home  into 
the  river  in  1910.  Rebuilt,  the  house 
later  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Because  Curran  never  forgot  his 
own  lack  of  education  and  because 
he  could  not  wait  for  “civilization,” 
he  had  a  one-room  log  school  put 
up  in  the  late  1870's  south  of  his 
home.  Both  his  children  and  those 
of  the  Indian  families  nearby  at¬ 
tended  this  first  school  building  in 
the  area. 

The  late  Mrs.  Alexander  McRae, 
who  died  in  1953,  was  said  to  be 
the  first  teacher  in  Rhinelander. 
This  is  technically  correct.  The 


Cohn— undoubtedly  the  same  Cohn 
who  was  engaged  in  logging  with 
John  Curran. 

Thomas  Curran  eventually  set¬ 
tled  in  the  town  of  Aurora,  Wau¬ 
shara  County.  F<k  two  terms  he 
was  county  sheriff  and  he  served 
as  town  chairman,  town  clerk,  and 
in  other  positions  over  a  period  of 
years.  He  was  married  three  times 
(his  first  two  wives  preceded  him 
in  death),  and  when  he  died  he 
was  survived  by  12  children. 

So  it  seems  that  the  Curran 
brothers,  with  the  known  exception 
of  Martin,  all  played  important 
roles  in  the  early  development  of 
Wisconsin.  Still  another  Curran,  a 
sister,  Nora,  .  settled  in  Stevens 
Point,  where  she  married  a  man  by 
the  name  of  O’Conner.  Their  de¬ 
scendants  still  live  in  that  city  to¬ 
day. 

Meanwhile,  John  Curran  remain¬ 
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Town  of  Pelican,  which  included 
the  settlement  renamed  Rhinelan¬ 
der,  was  set  off  in  April,  1883,  and 
the  town  opened  a  school  on  June 
18.  The  teacher  for  this  school  was 
Mrs.  McRae,  then  Miss  Jenny 
Loomis. 

But  when  Curran  built  his  school 
some  years  before,  he  summoned 
from  Canada  a  relative  of  his  wife 
to  teach  the  Curran,  Lynch  and  In¬ 
dian  children.  This  lady,  whose 
name  is  no  longer  remembered, 
was  actually  the  first  school  teach¬ 
er  here. 

The  year  1882  was  marked  by 
swift  developments  at  Pelican  Rap¬ 
ids.  Abner  Conro  put  up  the  first 
portable  sawmill.  The  first  train 
came  in  on  Nov.  9.  The  plat  of 
the  town  was  recorded  on  Nov.  27. 
At  the  same  time  the  name  Peli¬ 
can  Rapids  was  changed  to  Rhine¬ 


lander  In  honor  of  F:  W.  Rhinelan¬ 
der,  president  of  the  Milwaukee, 
Lake  Shore  and  Western,  which 
brought  In  the  first  train. 

When  Alex  McRae  reached  Peli¬ 
can  Rapids  in  October,  1882,  he  Is 
said  to  have  found  only  two  log 
buildings  within  the  limits  of  the 
town.  One  had  been  built  by  Thom¬ 
as  McDermott,  Sr.,  the  other  by 
Frank  Jepson.  In  November  sever¬ 
al  others  were  completed  or  under 
construction.  These  included  the 
Brown  Bros,  boarding  house,  J.  L. 
DeVoin’s  store,  William  Webb’s 
hotel,  James  McCrossen’s  store, 
Coon  and  Chafee’s  barn,  the  Allan 
House  and  the  Rapids  House.  The 
latter  was  the  first  frame  building 
in  the  town.  Curran’s  house  and 
barn,  the  first  frame  structures  in 
the  area,  were  just  outside  the  city 
limits. 


The  Curran  Barn  About  1895  —  With  Curran  Famly  and  "Old  Dan.” 
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In  a  clearing  now  occupied  by 
the  county  court  house  there  was 
a  potato  field.  As  Eugene  Shepard 
put  it,  the  town  "grew  like  magic.” 

The  years  1882-83  were  eventful 
years  for  John  Curran,  too.  Al¬ 
though  his  place  was  somewhat 
isolated  from  the  center  of  activ¬ 
ity,  he  readily  played  a  part  in  the 
town’s  development.  Curran  had 
sold  out  his  merchandising  busi¬ 
ness  in  1882  to  devote  his  efforts 
to  land  and  logging.  Now  he  gave 
much  of  his  time  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  growing  settlement. 

When  the  Town  of  Pelican  was 
formed  in  1882  as  a  part  of  Lincoln 
County,  Curran  became  its  first 
chairman  on  the  democratic  ticket. 
One  year  later  the  Pelican  school 


board  was  organized  and  Curran 
was  elected  its  chairman  on  April 
21,  1883.  The  town’s  first  school 
was  put  up  on  the  site  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  high  school. 

In  1885  Curran  helped  to  estab¬ 
lish  Oneida  County.  In  1890  he  plat¬ 
ted  the  Cumin  addition  to  Rhine¬ 
lander.  And  throughout  the  1890’s 
he  continued  to  serve  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  holding  important  posts  in 
town  and  school  affairs. 

What  kind  of  a  man  was  John 
Curran  during  these  historic  years? 
How  did  Rhinelander's  "first 
family"  live  and  grow  with  the 
community?  His  daughter,  Julia 
Curran  O’Reilly,  can  tell  us  in 
her  own  words. 


Chapter  9 


Julia  Curran  O’Reilly,  Rhineland¬ 
er’s  first  white  child  and  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Balsam  Lake,  Wis.,  left 

the  city  more  than  a  half  century 
ago.  For  the  writing  of  the  Cur¬ 
ran  story,  this  circumstance  is 
ideal  —  for  Julia  remembers 
Rhinelander  only  as  a  “little,  squat¬ 
ty  pioneer  settlement.”  The  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  city  since  the  1890’s 
has  had  no  chance  to  distort  her 
recollections  of  the  early  days  here. 

What  does  Julia  Curran  remem¬ 
ber  most  vividly  of  her  home  oh 
the  junction  of  the  Pelican  and 
Wisconsin  rivers? 

“The  dead  men  floating  down 
the  river  past  our  house,”  she  re¬ 
plied  quickly.  “I  can  see  them 
yet.” 

A  strange  recollection?  Not  when 
one  considers  that  such  sights  were 
common  and  would  leave  a  lasting 
impression  upon  a  little  girl  play¬ 
ing  along  the  river  banks. 

When  Julia  was  a  child,  logging 
was  at  its  peak  on  the  Wisconsin 
River,  and  the  men  riding  the  logs 
downriver  were  not  always  so  sure¬ 
footed.  Drownings  were  all  too 
common,  and  often  the  weekly 
newspapers  of  the  day  published 
such  accounts  as  the  following 
which  appeared  in  the  New  North 
some  60  years  ago. 

“John  Carroll,  a  woodsman,  met 
death  by  drowning  in  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  River  last  Sunday  afternoon. 
He  fell  from  a  log  he  was  riding 
above  the  dam  and  was  carried 
through  the  sluiceway  and  the 
rapids  beiow.  His  body  lodged  in 
some  brush  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
down  below  the  road  bridge.  He 
was  about  25  years  of  age.” 

Julia  Curran  was  born  in  1872. 
Rhinelander,  or  Pelican  Rapids, 


was  not  settled  until  1882.  During 
most  of  the  years  between,  the 
Curran  home  was  the  only  family 
residence  around  the  junction  of 
the  Pelican  and  Wisconsin.  Julia's 
only  playmates  were  her  brother 
and  sisters,  the  Indian  children 
and  the  children  of  Martin  Lynch 
and  his  Chippewa  wife,  Ramona, 
who-  lived  down  river  about  two 
miles. 

“I  was  quite  a  tomboy,”  Julia 
recalled,  “and  I  remember  that 
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Julia  Curran  —  Yesterday 


Julia  Curran  —  Today 


we  kids  had  a  lot  of  fun  climbing 
trees  or  exploring  the  woods. 

MWhen  we  were  old  enough  to 
learn  to  read  and  write,  Father 
put  up  a  log  school  a  short  dist¬ 
ance  from  the  house  for  us  and 
the  Indian  children.  I  think  we  sat 
on  boards  and  used  slates.  A  rel¬ 
ative  of  my  mother  —  I’ve  forgot¬ 
ten  her  name  —  was  our  teacher. 
Father  was  a  stickler  for  educa¬ 
tion.” 

"About  1880,”  Julia  continued, 
"our  frame  house  was  completed 
with  the  first  saw  timbers  in  the 
area.  We  named  our  lovely  home 
‘Riversides’  and  were  very  happy 
there. 

"Father  was  quite  well  off  by 


then,  and  our  house  was  consider¬ 
ed  fashionable  for  the  times.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  double  parlor;  one 
was  the  sitting  room,  the  other  for 
the  piano  and  guests. 

"We  had  the  first  grand  piano 
in  Rhinelander.  I  remember  the 
day  it  arrived.  Father  had  it  haul¬ 
ed  up  the  river  by  boat,  and  it 
was  unloaded  on  shore  in  front 
of  the  house. 

"Music  and  singing  were  our  en¬ 
tertainment  in  those  days.  The 
house  was  always  full  of  guests, 
and  people  often  stayed  overnight 
because  they  came  great  distances 
to  visit  us.  I  Uunk  we  had  11  bed¬ 
rooms.” 

One  of  these  visits  to  the  Curran 
home  in  the  1890’s  is  recalled  by 


Robert  Curran  of  Wausau.  “It  was 
the  practice  of  our  family  to  pack 
the  children  off  for  a  summer  va¬ 
cation  at  Uncle  John’s  place  at 
Rhinelander,”  he  reported. 

“One  time  we  went  up  by  train, 
and  there  was  Uncle  John  awaiting 
us  at  the  station  with  a  surrey 
pulled  by  a  fine  pair  of  horses. 
Behind  him  was  a  wagon  driven 
by  a  big  buck  Indian.  There  were 
boards  across  the  wagon  for  us 
kids  to  sit  on. 

“The  next  morning  Uncle  John 
told  us  to  follow  this  same  Indian 
for  a  visit  to  my  Uncle  Dan  Sul¬ 
livan’s  place  on  Timber  Lake.  Sul¬ 
livan  had  married  a  Sloan  girl, 
a  sister  to  my  mother  and  to  Unc.e 
John’s  wife. 

“We  followed  the  Indian  with 
some  misgivings,  and  he  led  us 
across  the  road  to  the  shore  of 
Lake  Julia,  named  after  Julia  Cur¬ 
ran.  There  the  Indian  placed  us  in 
a  log  dugout,  and  he  took  us  by 
water  all  the  way  to  Timber  Lake.” 

Robert  Curran's  recollection  of 
his  uncle’s  “fine  pair  of  horses” 
calls  attention  to  Julia  Curran’s 
recollection  that  her  father  owned 
the  first  Kentucky  bred  horses  and 
the  first  Russian  sleigh  in  Rhine¬ 
lander.  Apparently  John  Curran 
had  an  eye  for  good  horses. 

DeWitt  Rogers,  a  city  old-timer, 
reported  another  story  about  Cur¬ 
ran’s  horses.  Rogers  recalls  that 
his  father,  Arthur  Rogers,  was  a 
dealer  in  horses  here.  One  time 
Rogers  wanted  to  match  a  fine 
mare  with  another  owned  by  Cur¬ 
ran.  Rogers  acquired  Curran’s 
mare,  and  the  two  horses  were 
displayed  at  an  international  horse 
show  in  Chicago.  There  the  mares 
were  spotted  by  President  William 
McKinley,  who  purchased  the  ani¬ 
mals  on  the  spot. 

“Having  a  good  sleigh  and  car¬ 
riage  and  splendid  horses  was  im¬ 
portant  in  those  days,”  said  Julia 


Elisabeth  Sloan  Curran 


Curran.  “But,  as  young  ladies,  we 
were  always  driven  into  town  and 
brought  back.  We  couldn’t  go  in 
by  ourselves,  and  we  certainly 
could  not  walk  the  streets  at  night 
as  the  young  girls  do  today.  Father 
was  very  strict  about  manners.” 

Julia  recalls  the  1890’s  as  excit¬ 
ing  times.  “I  remember  the  first 
train  coming  in.  That  was  in  1882 
when  I  was  10  years  old.  How 
excited  everyone  was.  Hie  whole 
settlement  was  down  to  see  it. 

“Then  I  remember  talking  over 
the  first  telephone.  The  line  was 
strung  from  downtown  to  our  house, 
and  I  shouted  so  into  the  receiver 
for  fear  the  family  at  the  house 
could  not  hear  me.” 

Julia’s  memory  of  John  Curran 
is  that  of  a  “stern,  strict  and  ex¬ 
acting  father.”  But  he  was  not 
unkind  or  did  his  children  lack  for 
anything  within  reason. 

A  tall  man  by  the  standard  of 
the  times  and  toughened  by  work 
since  he  first  logged  in  the  woods 
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at  the  age  of  14,  Curran  presented 
a  somewhat  stern  appearance  with 

his  heavy  beard.  He  was  a  quiet 
man,  a  steady  man,  but  not  overly 
cautious.  He  had  die  foresight  to 
see  ahead  of  the  moment  and  the 
courage  to  risk  a  gamble.  Upon 
these  qualities  was  he  able  to  con¬ 
duct  his  business  wisely  and  to 
invest  his  money  to  prosper  by  It. 

It  was  often  said  of  John  Curran 
that  he  “was  too  honest  to  be  rich/* 
He  dealt  fairly  with  every  man, 
white  or  colored,  and  for  those 
who  did  not  reciprocate  in  kind, 
there  was  “the  devil  to  pay/*  Hon¬ 
esty  paid  off  for  Rhinelander's  first 
settler.  He  amassed  no  great  for¬ 
tune  In  his  lifetime,  yet  he  earned 
sufficient  to  live  well,  to  provide 
a  better-than-average  home  for  his 
family  and  to  give  his  children  an 
education. 

If  Curran  held  any  regrets.  It 
was  his  lack  of  an  academic  back¬ 
ground.  On  his  own  since  he  was 
14,  he  acquired  only  limited  grade 
school  Instruction,  and  he  spent  the 
balance  of  his  life  making  up  for 
this  lack  in  education. 

Julia  Curran  described  her  fath¬ 
er  as  a  “studious  man/*  He  read 
voraciously  and  kept  a  large  li¬ 
brary.  In  one  of  Ws  last  formal 
portraits  !  reproduced  in  this  book  I, 
he  is  seen  in  a  typical  pose  — 
reading  a  book. 

Haunted  by  his  own  meager  for¬ 
mal  education,  Curran  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  same  fate  should 
not  befall  his  children.  We  see  this 
most  vividly  when  he  did  not  wait 
for  schooling  to  come  to  Rhine¬ 
lander.  Instead  he  built  his  own 
schoolhouse  for  his  family.  Later 
he  sent  his  children  to  colleges. 
Julia,  for  example,  attended  school 
in  Canada  and  became  a  teacher. 
His  only  son,  Tom,  went  to  West 
Point  and  later  became  a  distin¬ 
guished  physician  and  surgeon. 
Muriel  Curran  is  remembered  a¬ 


mong  old  settlers  in  Rhinelander 
for  her  ability  to  play  the  harp 
*— »  a  talent  she  developed  when 
her  father  sent  her  to  a  Chicago 
conservatory  of  music. 

A  desire  to  serve  his  community 
wa§  another  attribute  of  John 
Curran.  He  was  re-elected  to  the 
positions  of  town  chairman  and 
school  board  chairman  several  tim¬ 
es.  When  he  moved  to  Everett, 
Wash.,  he  continued  his  interest  in 
education.  He  served  as  president 
of  the  Everett  school  board,  and 
today  his  name  is  listed  on  a  plagile 
in  the  Everett  High  School. 

Curran  was  a  conservationist.  Ev¬ 
en  In  those  times,  there  were  men 
concerned  about  the  illegal  catch¬ 
ing  and  trapping  of  fish  and  game, 
and  a  committee  was  formed  to 
discourage  these  practices.  Curran 
was  a  member  of  this  committee. 

John  Curran  was  a  Catholic.  An 
Item  in  the  Jan.  7,  1893,  issue  of 
the  Oneida  County  Herald  lists 
more  than  100  contributors  to  the 
building  of  the  “Catholic  parochial 
residence/*  Four  men  contributed 
$50.00,  the  largest  amount.  They 
were  J.  M.  Keenan,  Casper  Faust, 
E.  D.  Brown  and  John  C.  Curran. 
The  news  item  not  only  reflects 
Curran's  support  of  his  church,  but 
indicates  his  position  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  Rhinelander  as  it  existed 
60  yean  ago. 

Perhaps  Curran's  outstanding 
characteristic  was  his  willingness 
to  seek  new  horizons;  to  be  for¬ 
ever  the  adventurer.  When  he  left 
Rhinelander  to  pioneer  a  new  life 
in  the  west,  he  was  already  63. 
Despite  his  advanced  years,  he 
founded  another  career  for  himself 
and  gained  new  respect  from 
friends  out  in  Everett,  Wash. 

If  Rhinelander's  first  white  child 
inherited  anything  from  her  fath¬ 
er,  It  was  his  knack  for  living  a 
full  life,  spiced  with  adventure. 


Julia  Curran  O’Reilly  has  done 
just  that,  although,  when  the  writ¬ 
er  visited  her  in  Balsam  Lake,  she 
insisted  that  she  was  not  “so 
speedy  any  more.”  Hie  writer  disa- 
agreed,  chalking  up  the  comment 
to  maiden  modesty.  He  found  that 
the  81-year-old  woman  could  move 
about  with  the  ease  of  one  many 
years  her  junior. 

Looking  at  Julia  Curran  and 
knowing  her  past,  it  was  difficult 
to  picture  the  graceful,  trim-figur¬ 
ed  lady  as  the  “tomboy”  who  once 
played  with  Indian  children  along 
the  banks  of  the  Pelican  and  Wis¬ 
consin  rivers  nearly  four  score 
years  ago.  She  still  possessed 
something  of  the  energy  which  she 
used  to  climb  trees  as  a  child. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
feature  about  Julia  Curran  is  her 
eyes.  Set  off  by  high  cheek  bones 
and  arched  brows,  they  hold  a  per¬ 
sonal  magnetism  not  often  found 
in  one  her  age.  They  show  not  only 
humor,  but  an  intense  interest  In 
life.  In  brief,  they  are  young  eyes. 

After  her  early  years  in  the  log 
school  house  built  by  her  father, 
Julia  Curran  went  on  to  the  newly- 
built  high  school  in  Rhinelander. 
Upon  graduation,  she  received  fur¬ 
ther  training  at  a  convent  in  Can¬ 
ada.  Then  for  four  years,  she 
taught  school  on  the  Lac  du  Flam¬ 
beau  Indian  reservation. 

Julia  was  18  years  old  in  1890. 
She  admitted  that  during  the  next 
five  years,  she  was  a  gay,  light¬ 
hearted  young  miss.  When  she  rat¬ 
tled  off  her  list  of  old  beaux,  one 
could  recognize  among  those  eli¬ 
gible  bachelors  of  the  day  some  of 
Rhinelander’s  most  distinguished 
names. 

Then  in  1895  she  made  her  choice 
in  M.  J.  O’Reilly,  a  prominent 
young  rnan-about-town,  /  who  sold 
timber  around  the  area  for  Brown 
Bros.  ”M.  J.  was  for  Malachi  Jo¬ 
seph,”  Julia  laughed. 


Hie  couple  was  married  on  Sept. 
19,  1895,  in  St.  Mary’s  Church  by 
the  Rev.  W.  F.  Van  Rossmalen. 
It  was  one  of  the  social  highlights 
of  the  year. 

Two  days  later  the  New  North 
carried  the  following  news  item: 

”At  St.  Mary's  Church  in  this 
city  Tuesday  morning  at  6:30 
o’clock,  Rev.  Fr.  Rossmalen  united 
in  marriage  M.  J.  O’Reilly  and 
Miss  Julia  Curran, 

“The  ceremony  was  witnessed  by 
a  large  gathering  of  friends  of  the 
contracting  parties.  Following  the 
ceremony,  a  breakfast  was  served 
at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents. 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  O’Reilly  left  on 
the  noon  train  Thursday  for  a  brief 
wedding  tour  after  which  they  will 
return  to  Rhinelander  to  reside, 
occupying  the  elegant  residence  on 
Oneida  Avenue,  recently  vacated 
by  Dr.  F.  L.  Hinman.” 

In  October,  1896,  the  New  North 
reprinted  a  news  item  from  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman: 

“M.  J.  O’Reilly,  who  looks  after 
the  sale  of  lumber  for  Brown  Bros. 
Lumber  Company  and  who  was  so 
badly  injured  four  years  ago  in  the 
excursion  of  the  Northwestern 
Lumbermen  Association  in  Chicago, 
is  ‘papa’  of  a  bright  girl  some  five 
weeks  old.” 

A  year  following  their  marriage 
the  O’Reillys  moved  to  Osceola  to 
engage  in  the  lumber  business 
there,  then  to  St.  Paul  in  1916. 
There,  M.  J.  died  in  1941. 

During  the  years  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  Julia  had  the  opportunity  to 
travel  a  great  deal  and  saw  many 
portions  of  the  world.  The  two  visit¬ 
ed  Alaska  in  1926  and  were  on 
their  way  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
when  Hitler  invaded  Austria.  They 
also  visited  such  places  as  Puerto 
Rico  and  Mexico. 

For  six  years  after  M.  J.’s  death, 
Julia  kept  her  home  in  St.  Paul. 
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Then  in  1947,  she  moved  to  Bal¬ 
sam  Lake  where  the  Curran  fam¬ 
ily  hhs  a  large  holding  of  lake 
property  and  two  homes. 

At  Balsam  Lake,  Julia  Curran 
took  pride  in  showing  the  writer 
through  her  beautiful  home  —  a 
treasure  house  of  art  objects  and 
curios  gather  from  all  corners  of 
the  earth.  There  one  could  admire 
such  varied  items  as  her  collection 
of  bells  from  exotic  lands,  hand¬ 
made  native  curiosities  from  Afri¬ 
ca  to  the  South  Seas,  rare  and  un¬ 
usual  pieces  of  chinaware  and  fine 
paintings  of  scenes  here  and 
abroad.  An  amateur  geologist,  Ju¬ 
lia  also  had  a  collection  of  rocks 
and  stones  picked  up  from  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

Some  of  these  treasures  Julia 
collected  during  her  own  travels. 


Others  were  sent  in  by  her  globe¬ 
trotting  daughters.  Julia  has  three 
children.  A  son  resides  in  his  own 
home  at  Balsam  Lake.  A  daughter, 
Mary  Elizabeth,  worked  for  20 
years  as  a  juvenile  police  officer 
on  the  Los  Angeles  police  force 
and  was  on  a  five-year  world  tour 
at  the  time  of  writing.  A  second 
daughter,  Muriel  Margaret,  is  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  Navy  officer  and  has  liv¬ 
ed  in  many  stations  abroad. 

Julia  had  kept  up  with  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  her  daughters,  receiv¬ 
ing  comprehensive  accounts  of 
their  travels  and  many  souvenirs. 
She  had  followed  them  throughout 
the  world  with  the  aid  of  large 
wall  maps.  Thus  at  81,  Julia  Cur¬ 
ran  had  a  wide  knowledge  of  other 
lands  and  other  peoples  and  was 
living  a  full,  rich  life.  She  was 
truly  her  lather's  daughter. 


Chapter  1 0 


In  the  year  1892  Rhinelander 
marked  its  tenth  birthday,  and 
newspaper  accounts  of  the  day 

proudly  praised  the  “thriving  me¬ 
tropolis"  of  more  than  4,000. 

The  accounts  were  written  in 
glowing  words.  They  vividly  de¬ 
scribed  the  growth  of  the  city, 
which  had  achieved  its  population 
in  10  short  years  and  had  become 
a  logging  and  sawmill  center  of 
northern  Wisconsin.  The  past  was 
glorious.  .The  future  was  promis¬ 
ing. 

John  C.  Curran,  the  city’s  first 
settler,  was  now  54  and  had  lived 
here  33  years.  He  had  prospered 
with  the  development  of  the  area 
and  was  devoting  his  business  pur¬ 
suit  to  land  and  the  sale  of  timber. 
His  days  as  a  logger,  Indian  trader 
and  storekeeper  were  past,  closing 
a  colorful  first  chapter  in  the  city’s 
history. 

Curran  conducted  his  affairs 
quietly  and  without  fanfare.  Only 
occasionally  does  one  see  his  name 
in  contemporary  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts.  On  May  28,  1892,  the  Oneida 
County  Herald  reported  that  “J. 
C.  Curran  was  at  Tomahawk  Thurs¬ 
day  on  business,’’  and  later  in  De¬ 
cember,  1892,  the  Herald  tells  that 
Curran  had  “business  in  Bayfield.’’ 

Despite  his  private  enterprises, 
Curran  still  was  giving  much  of 
his  time  to  community  activities 
during  the  1890’s.  In  July,  1893, 
it  is  noted  that  he  was  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  Pelican  school 
board  along  with  Paul  Browne,  W. 
E.  Brown  and  E.  L.  Dimick.  First 
chairman  of  the  Town  of  Pelican  a 
decade  before,  he  was  returned  to 
that  post  In  March,  1894. 

In  April,  1896,  the  New  North 
reported  that  Curran  was  re-elect¬ 


ed  town  chairman  by  a  scant  one- 
vote  majority  over  “Mr.  Olsson." 
Again  the  following  year,  he  was 
re-elected  —  this  time  by  an  11- 
vote  majority  over  S.  G.  Tuttle. 

Recalling  that  he  had  hunted 
deer  as  a  youth,  it  is  significant 
that  he  was  still  a  sportsman  and 
a  conservationist  in  the  1890’s.  On 
July  16,  1892,  the  Herald  listed  him 
as  a  member  of  the  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Association  of 
Northern  Wisconsin.  In  that  issue 
the  association  offered  a  $25  re¬ 
ward  for  information  leading  to 
the  conviction  of  a  person  caught 
fishing  or  killing  game  out  of  sea¬ 
son. 

As  the  1890’s  faded  into  history, 
John  Curran  became  restless.  By 
1899  he  was  giving  serious  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  idea  of  selling  out 
everything  and  starting  all  over 
again  in  another  location.  What 
prompted  such  thoughts  in  a  man 
who  had  lived  40  years  in  one 
place  and  was  now  more  than  60 
years  old? 

For  one  reason,  the  Curran  chil¬ 
dren  had  grown  up.  Julia  was  mar¬ 
ried.  Tom  was  about  to  become 
a  doctor.  Only  Francis  and  Pearl 
were  at  home.  A  rare  glimpse  of 
Pearl  about  this  time  is  noted  in 
a  newspaper  account: 

“The  firm  of  Dunn  and  Curran, 
doing  a  business  of  copying  and 
typewriting  in  the  corner  of  the 
bank  block,  has  decided  that  Rhine¬ 
lander  is  hardly  large  enough  to 
successfully  support  such  a  busi¬ 
ness.  The  members  of  the  firm 
were  the  Misses  EUa  Dunn  and 
Pearl  Curran.’’ 

Perhaps  the  biggest  factor  be¬ 
hind  John  Curran’s  restlessness, 
however,  was  the  fact  that  he  was, 
at  heart,  a  pioneer  —  and  there 
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was  no  frontier  left  In  Wisconsin. 
By  now  Rhinelander  was  too  settl¬ 
ed.  Opportunities  for  new  ventures 
seemed  limited.  Old  "Pelican  Rap¬ 
ids"  had  grown  up,  and  this  made 
John  Curran  feel  old. 

Curran’s  mood  was  contagious. 
Son  Tom,  about  to  embark  on  a 
career  in  medicine,  wanted  to  be¬ 
gin  his  life's  work  in  a  new  coun¬ 
try.  What  about  the  Wfst  coast,  he 
suggested.  There,  things  were  just 
beginning  to  develop.  The  thought 
of  new  country  —  new  land  and 
new  people  — •  gripped  John  Cur¬ 
ran  like  the  fever  for  gold. 

In  January,  1900,  John's  daugh¬ 
ter,  Muriel,  was  studying  harp  and 
piano  at  a  music  conservatory  in 
Chicago.  One  morning  she  received 
a  letter  from  her  father.  It  had 
been  mailed,  not  from  Rhinelander, 
but  from  Spokane,  Wash.! 

Thus,  John  Curran  could  not  re¬ 
sist  the  call  of  a  new  frontier. 
Preserved  for  more  than  50  years 
and  reprinted  by  permission  of  Mu¬ 
riel  Curran  Gable  of  Everett, 
Wash.,  this  letter  reads  in  part: 

"My  dear  Muriel:  I  presume  that 
you  have  heard  by  this  time  that 
T.  B.  (his  son,  Tom)  and  myself 
left  home  for  a  trip  out  west.  We 
left  Wednesday  and  got  to  St.  Paul 
Thursday  morning. 

"We  didn't  stay  there  five  min¬ 
utes  when  we  took  the  Great  North¬ 
ern  for  Spokane,  where  we  are 
now.  This  is  a  city  of  about  50,000 
people,  and  it  looks  as  though  there 
was  lots  of  business  done  here. 
It  is  a  great  mining  center,  and 
there  is  a  great  waterfall  here  that 
the  city  is  named  after.  • 

"We  will  leave  tomorrow  for  Se¬ 
attle  where  we  may  remain  two 
or  three  days  looking  over  that 
city,  then  on  to  Everett  and  Ta¬ 
coma.  We  may  go  up  into  the 
timber  country,  or  we  may  change 
our  minds  and  go  straight  on  to 


Portland,  Ore.  You  might  write  to 
us  there  to  the  General  Delivery. 

"I  don’t  know  where  we  will  go 
from  there... perhaps  to  Californ¬ 
ia.  Or  I  may  return  alone  by  way 
of  Salt  Lake  City  while  T.  B.  finds 
a  place  to  locate  and  settles  down 
to  practice  in  one  of  these  cities 
on  the  coast.  We  will  have  to  de¬ 
cide  that  point  later  on,  but  I 
don't  think  he  will  go  home  with 
me. 

"I  like  the  looks  of  this  city  very 
well,  but  I  expect  to  find  Seattle 
or  Portland  much  ahead  of  this 
place.  I  will  try  and  write  to  you 
again  before  long  —  I  remain  as 
ever.  Your  Father." 

Curran  stayed  nearly  three 
months  on  the  west  coast,  seek¬ 
ing  a  location  that  held  the  promise 
of  a  future.  Then  on  March  22, 
1900,  the  New  North  told  of  John 
Curran's  return  to  Rhinelander. 

The  news  item  is  incorrect  in 
saying  that  the  city  pioneer  went 
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west  to  see  his  son,  as  Muriel's 
letter  shows  that  Thomas  Curran 
accompanied  his  father.  But  the 
report  is  worth  recording  here  as 
it  indicates  that  Curran  had  de¬ 
cided  upon  Everett,  Wash.,  as  his 
home  and  Tom  had  settled  in  Ta¬ 
coma.  It  also  hints  that  Curran  no 
longer  cared  for  Wisconsin  winters. 

"John  C.  Curran  returned  last 
Friday  morning  after  ah  absence 
of  a  couple  of  months  spent  in 
the  state  of  Washington.  He  went 
there  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
his  son,  Dr.  T.  B.  Curran,  who 
is  a  practicing  physician  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  at  Tacoma. 

"He  also  had  another  object  in 
view  and-  that  was  to  look  the 
country  over  and  if  favorably  im¬ 
pressed,  to  locate.  Mr.  Curran  vis¬ 
ited  many  of  the  important  points 
in  the  state  and  as  a  result  is 
very  enthusiastic  over  the  pros¬ 
pects  in  that  far  away  western 
state.  He  has  decided  to  locate 
permanently  and  will  return  next 
Saturday  or  Sunday  to  make  final 
arrangements,  remaining  about  a 
month. 

"During  his  absence,  Mr.  Curran 
invested  about  $3,000  in  town  lots 
at  Everett,  a  promising  berg  a- 
bout  30  miles  north  of  Seattle. 

"Mr.  Curran  is  very  much  pleas¬ 
ed  with  the  climate,  which  he  con¬ 
siders  a  great  improvement  over 
that  of  northern  Wisconsin,  especi¬ 
ally  for  a  man  his  age.  He  says 
there  is  a  great  influx  of  immi¬ 
grants,  but  the  opportunities  are 
numerous,  the  resources  unlimited 
and  there  is  room  for  all. 

"One  thing  he  said  to  the  New 
North  man  should  caution  those 
who  contemplate  a  change  of  loca¬ 
tion  •  to  think  twice  before  they 
make  a  move.  He  informs  us  that 
wages  are  not  as  good  as  they 
are  in  northern  Wisconsin,  because 
of  the  large  number  of  Japanese 
laborers  engaged. 


Muriel  Curran  —  about  1895 


"While  away,  Mr.  Curran  has 
grown  a  full  beatfi  which  changed 
his  looks  and  many  could  only  re¬ 
cognize  him  by  his  voice.  H  i  s 

health  has  improved  considerably 
and  he  declares  he  feels  10  years 
younger  than  he  did  when  he  left." 

It  took  John  Curran  about  a  year 
to  pull  up  the  roots  of  his  life  in 
Rhinelander  —  roots  that  had 
grown  and  developed  for  more  than 
40  years.  Late  in  1900  the  New 
North  reported  that  Curran  was 
investing  "extensively  in  pine  lands 
in  the  state  of  Washington."  Then 
on  Jan.  17,  1901,  the  newspaper 
carried  the  following  story  under 
the  heading,  "The  Passing  of  a 
Pioneer." 

"The  departure  from  Rhineland¬ 
er  of  J.  C.  Curran  and  family 
brings  to  mind  a  thousand  things 
connected  with  the  Wisconsin  Riv¬ 
er  valley  and  its  development. 

"Forty-seven  years  ago,  he  came 
from  Canada  to  this  then  unbroken 
forest.  At  the  junction  of  the  Peli¬ 
can  River  with  the  Wisconsin,  he 
built  a  home  which  has  been  his 
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The  Curran  Homestead  in  the  1890’s  —  First  In  the  Rhinelander 

Area 


through  all  the  years  from  *54  (ac¬ 
tually  1859). 

“He  was  the  pioneer  trader  with 
the  Indians  when  this  whole  sec¬ 
tion  was  their  hunting  paradise.  He 
helped  to  blaze  the  first  wagon 
road  ever  built  in  this  section  of 
the  state  —  from  Merrill  to  Eagla 
River,  along  the  ‘Wisconse.* 

“He  has  seen  the  trees  fall  an! 
cities  grow.  He  has  watched  the 
plowshare  supplant  the  glistening 
axe.  He  has  seen  the  railroads 
come  with  burdens  which  he  used 
to  pole  up  river,  way  from  Stev¬ 
ens  Point. 

“He  was  the  pioneer  of  all  and 
his  going  now  to  seek  in  some 
new  place  a  home  and  happiness 
and  fortune  seems  almost  like  an 
exile  or  escape.  But  it  is  neither. 

“The  splendid  family  he  has  rear¬ 
ed  and  John  himself  take  with  them 
the  best  wishes  of  every  citizen 
of  the  city  and  the  valley.  That 
they  may  make  their  fortune  am¬ 
ple  and  return  to  live  among  those 
who  know  them  best  and  like 
them  most  is  the  hope  of  all.’* 

Looking  back  on  this  touching 
tribute  to  John  Curran,  it  is  note¬ 
worthy  in  two  respects. 

First,  it  was  the  last  extensive 
report  on  Curran  to  appear  in 


Rhinelander.  As  the  years  slipped 
by,  his  name  lost  its  meaning  to 
people  here.  When  he  died  30  years 
later,  only  a  brief  mention  of  the 
event  was  recorded  in  the  city’s 
newspaper.  Rhinelander  had  all  but 
forgotten  its  first  settler. 

Second,  a  similar  news  item  was 
published  In  Everett,  Wash.,  when 
Curran  succumbed  at  93.  Amazing¬ 
ly,  if  carried  the  same  heading, 

“The  Passing  of  a  Pioneer.” 

Thus,  John  C.  Curran  went  down 
in  history  as  a  pioneer  of  two  com¬ 
munities  some  2,000  miles  apart. 
Surely  few  men  have  duplicated 
such  an  achievement. 

Within  a  year  after  he  had  left 
Rhinelander,  tragedy  dealt  Curran 
a  double  blow.  Preparing  lunch  for 
a  party  were  his  daughters,  Liz¬ 
zie  Pearl  and  Francis  M.  Sudden¬ 
ly  a  kerosene  lamp  exploded.  The 
clothing  of  the  two  young  ladies 
caught  afire,  and  both  died  of  their 
bums. 

Despite  this  loss,  Curran  vigor¬ 
ously  renewed  his  life  at  the  age 
of  64  in  Everett,  then  a  small 
settlement  near  Seattle.  He  return¬ 
ed  to  the  business  he  had  conduc¬ 
ed  in  Rhinelander.  He  bought  and 
sold  timber  and  had  extensive  tim¬ 
ber  holdings  in  Mason,  Lewis  and 
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Pierce  counties  in  the  state  of 
Washington.  He  also  turned  store¬ 
keeper  again.  For  many  years  he 
operated  the  Curran  Hardware 
Store  at  the  corner  of  Broadway 
and  Hewitt  in  Everett. 

In  1913,  at  the  ripe  age  of  75, 
Curran  took  his  first  extensive  va¬ 
cation  and  visited  the  Orient.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  who 
was  then  63.  In  1924  Lizzie  Sloan 
Curran.  Rhinelander's  first  house¬ 
wife,  died  at  the  age  of  74. 

But  John  Curran  seemed  invinci¬ 
ble  to  the  march  of  time.  He  not 
only  continued  in  business,  but  he 
was  taking  an  active  part  in  school 
affairs  as  he  had  done  so  many 
years  before  in  the  Town  of  Peli¬ 
can.  He  served  several  terms  as 
president  of  the  Everett  school 
board,  and  today's  Everett  High 
School  was  built  under  bis  guid¬ 
ance. 

In  1930  John  Curran  retired.  He 
was  92.  Despite  his  advanced  age, 
he  was  in  good  health.  He  had 
his  first  tooth  pulled  in  that  year. 
Tlie  only  impairment  to  his  physi¬ 
cal  well-being  was  the  loss  of  sight 
in  one  eye  due  to  a  cataract. 

During  his  last  days,  Curran  still 
conducted  a  daily  routine  of  read¬ 
ing,  writing  or  resting  —  and  all 
on  a  strict  and  unvarying  sched¬ 
ule.  He  took  his  dally  walks  at 
the  same  hours.  It  was  said  that 
one  could  set  a  watch  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Curran  on  the  streets 
of  Everett.  For  his  own  use,  Cur¬ 
ran  carried  a  railway  watch. 

• 

During  the  early  morning  hours 
of  Thursday,  Sept  18,  1931,  John 
Curran  died  in  his  sleep.  He  was 
seven  years  shy  of  the  century 
mark  that  he  always  had  hoped 
to  reach. 

Curran  was  buried  beside  h  i  s 
wife  in  Evergreen  Cemetery  In  E- 
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verett.  His  body  and  his  deeds  had 
crossed  a  continent.  At  the  time 
of  death,  he  was  survived  by  his 
two  daughters,  Julia  and  Muriel, 
and  his  son,  Thomas.  Dr.  Thomas 
B.  Curran  died  in  1950. 

When  the  writer  visited  Julia 
Curran  in  her  Balsam  Lake  home, 
.he  was  shown  a  pair  of  snowshoes 
that  had  belonged  to  her  father. 
On  these,  John  Curran  had  mov¬ 
ed  swiftly  over  the  snow-covered 
Indian  and  logging  trails  of  the 
Wisconsin  River  Valley  wilderness. 
They  were  at  least  a  century  old 
and  still  in  useable  condition. 

To  the  writer,  the  snowshoes  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  fitting  symbol  of  the 
pioneer  —  John  C.  Curran.  As  he 
was,  they  were  tough  and  durable. 
Like  him,  they  seemed  almost  in¬ 
destructible. 

TOE  END 
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